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THE PRESENT STATUS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES IN ASIA 


HE CONTINENT of Asia is as diverse and complex from the cultural 
point of view as it is vast geographically. Furthermore, in addition to the 
wide range of cultures and environments to be found at the temporal surface, 


the early historical horizons of some Asiatic peoples permit a perspective in depth 
of the processes of cultural growth not available on any other continent. Never- 
theless, in spite of the illumination to be gained from historical records in study- 
ing the movement, interaction, and independent development of cultures in Asia, 
comparatively little anthropological work has as yet been done on this continent. 

The only area which has been studied at all comprehensively from the cul- 
tural point of view is eastern Siberia, the people of which have a comparatively 
limited historical background. A number of anthropological studies have been 
made of other groups in various parts of the continent, but these again have for 
the most part been concerned with preliterate peoples having no written history. 
The scattered character of information collected on Asiatic cultures and the 
emphasis on primitive peoples in such work as has been done are attributable to 
several causes. 

Many parts of the continent have been, and still are, difficult of access. Such 
studies as have been made in the past have to a considerable extent been influ- 
enced by the accident of European political interests in Asia in the choice of 
tegions, though not necessagjly in the content or treatment. British officials 
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have been responsible for much of the material on areas under British influence 
or control. For some reason few British professional anthropologists have 
worked in Asia since the first decade of the twentieth century, when Rivers, 
Seligman, and Radcliffe-Brown studied peoples in southern India and the Anda- 
mans. Dutch colonial officials, trained in anthropology, have amassed a great 
volume of material on the cultures of Indonesia, but much of it is inaccessible 
to those who do not read Dutch, and even here, as Heine-Geldern has pointed 
out,” there are great lacunez which need to be filled. A considerable amount of 
material has been gathered by Russian officials and anthropologists on peoples of 
the Russian Empire, now the Soviet Union, but again little of it is available in 
the traditional scientific languages of western Europe, and much remains to be 
done. The reason that eastern Siberia has been studied so extensively is that two 
brilliant anthropologists, Bogoras and Jochelson, happened to be exiled under the 
Tzarist régime in Siberia, where they became interested in the peoples. In the 
early part of the present century French colonial officials contributed valuable 
fragments of data on the peoples whom they encountered in French Indo-China, 
but after the discovery by archaeologists of the spectacular ruins of Cambodia 
and Champa, the writings of amateur ethnographers were displaced by those of 
professional archaeologists in publications dealing with the area. It is only 
within the last ten years that American anthropologists have done ethnographic 
field work in any Asiatic area other than the Philippines. Very recently Chinese 
and Indian social scientists have begun to contribute to our store of knowledge 
of their respective cultures. 

With the exception of recent studies by Chinese social scientists most work 
done by professional anthropologists in Asia has been concerned with the cultures 
of preliterate peoples rather than with those having a long recorded history. 
The bearers of many of these primitive cultures are rapidly dying out or being 
absorbed into groups with more advanced culture, and it is imperative that 
anthropologists record these cultures before they are irretrievably lost. The 
recording of these primitive survivals is of the greatest importance in tracing the 
history of culture in Asia, and all too little has been done in this field. The 
urgency of this task is not, however, the only reason for the anthropologists’ pre- 
occupation with preliterate groups. 

Ethnographic field techniques were developed in other parts of the world 
through work among small groups of preliterate people, and are consequently 
most easily applied to such groups. Present field techniques can, however, be 


2 Robert von Heine-Geldern, Research on Southeast Asia; Problems and Suggestions 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 48, pp. 149-175, 1946). 
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applied with equal validity to village units in the more populous societies of Asia, 
as as been shown by Embree.* Nevertheless, whereas in a small cultural com- 
munity it is possible to determine without too great difficulty what minor differ- 
ences exist between the social unit studied intensively and other units within the 
community, this is not the case among large national communities. Although 
Embree spent four months in selecting an appropriate village, he is the first to 
point out that Suye Mura, which he finally chose, could not claim to represent 
Japanese rural culture any more than could any other single village unit. In 
large communities like China and India, where the culture has been subject to ‘ 
heterogeneous outside influences and further diversified by independent local de- 
velopments, the study of a single village community is not sufficient for an under- 
standing of the whole culture. It is necessary that a series of such studies be 
made and compared, in order that the cultural norm may be established and 
regional variations distinguished from it. As far as is known, no anthropological 
study has as yet been made of a city community in Asia./ It may be held by 
some that the city is properly the subject of sociological rather than of anthropo- 
logical research. It would appear, however, that an indigenous city community, 
which is linked socially and economically as well as politically to the rural vil- 
lages of the surrounding region, is an important cultural segment of the national 
community and thus should not be overlooked by the cultural anthropologist. 

If the anthropologist wishes to take advantage of the historical resources 
available for studying the processes of diversification and blending of cultures, 
he is confronted by quite practical difficulties in gaining access to the materials. 
Written history in several parts of Asia extends over such a long span of time 
that the very languages used in the writing have undergone considerable change 
from period to period. Thus mastery of even one language in its several per- 
mutations is so exacting as to constitute a profession in itself and not simply 
one of a number of tools acquired by the cultural anthropologist for the execu- 
tion of his work. In some areas, as in Central Asia, for example, the records are 
transmitted in not one but several unrelated languages. Because of this circum- 
stance the anthropologist almost necessarily becomes dependent on the oriental 
linguist. 

Oriental linguistics evolved and acquired fixed traditions before the science 
of cultural anthropology was developed. Consequently all too often the linguist 
overlooks material important to the anthropologist because he is unaware of the 
particular cultural problems involved. In the past the linguist has tended to 


3 John F. Embree, Suye Mura, a Japanese Village (Chicago, 1939). 
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specialize in the literature, religion, philosophy, or history of a given period 
within the culture, and in his preoccupation with these particular aspects to over- 
look their relation to the culture as a whole. As a result of the practical language 
problems confronting the anthropologist and the traditionally specialized inter- 
ests of the oriental linguist, the resources of written records, which might be of 
the greatest value in studying the’ action and interaction of cultures over a long 
period of time, have been for the most part inaccessible to the cultural anthro 
pologist. The answer to this practical language problem would appear to be 
collaboration between the anthropologist and the linguist. The potential effec- 
tiveness of such collaboration has been shown by the contributions of the late 
Berthold Laufer who, working closely with general anthropologists, devoted his 
erudition as a sinologist to problems relating to the history of culture in Asia. 

Language is not only a tool, but is in itself an important aspect of culture. 
The application of descriptive linguistic techniques, in addition to those of the 
traditional oriental linguist, could be vastly illuminating in tracing cultural move- 
ments and relationships in Asia. It is only since the beginning of the war, how- 
ever, that linguists in the United States have attempted to analyze descriptively 
any Asiatic language. To date four linguists in this country are known to be 
making studies of Turkish, Hungarian, Tai, and Mongol respectively. It is 
to be hoped that these four will continue their work and that others will become 
interested in this field. 

Serious archaeological research in Asia began only in the second decade of 
the present century. Equipped with the techniques developed by modern arch- 
aeology and unhampered by the drag of older tradition, archaeologists in Asia 
have begun to push cultural horizons well beyond the limits of history. The , 
broad insight shown in the pursuit of these researches has not only made avail- 
able to the cultural anthropologist material of the greatest significance, but has 
stimulated cultural interests in scholars of other disciplines dealing with the 
earliest historical period. It is the task of the cultural anthropologist to offer 
a like stimulus to research in the later historical period. 


THE CULTURE AREAS OF ASIA 


The author does not pretend to have covered all the relevant material acces- 
sible before proposing this scheme of Asiatic culture areas, nor to have made an 
intensive study of any area other than that of the pastoral nomads of Central 
Asia. Nevertheless, since scattered reading in other areas has brought out what 
appears to be a definite configuration of culture complexes, it has been thought 
worth while to present this scheme in the hope that it may stimulate further in- 
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quiries into the subject. Under the circumstances the basic areas suggested are 
sometimes uncertain and the descriptions necessarily superficial. 

Five or six main culture areas appear to be distinguishable in Asia. They are 
(1) the Paleo-Siberian; (2) the sedentary culture of southwest Asia; (3) the 
pastoral nomadic of central and southern Asia; (4) the Chinese sedentary; 
(5) the Southeast Asian-Indonesian, which appears to have originated in south 
China and to be related to the Chinese; and (6) the primitive nomadic culture 
found in isolated regions of southeast Asia. In addition there are four major 
areas of culture blend, where distinct cultures have evolved following a fusion 
of two or more separate cultures. These are (1) Korean, (2) Japanese, (3) In- 
dian, and (4) Tibetan. 

1 PALEO-SIBERIAN 

The Paleo-Siberian culture may be divided into two branches, that of the 
coastal people of northeastern Siberia, who depend chiefly on fish and sea mam- 
mals for a livelihood, and those living inland, with a subsistence based on hunt- 
ing and collecting. The distinctions between the two seem to result primarily 
from differences in environment. The culture, which is very old, shares many 
traits with that of the Indians and Eskimo of the New World. 

The coastal people are now found only in far northe: Siberia, although 
there is archaeological evidence that such people formerl ded farther west 
along the shore of the Polar Sea. Their typical subterrane use was also used 
by the prehistoric Ainu in Japan. The Paleo-Siberians tailor their clothes of 
skin and fur and use dog sledges for transportation. Their village chiefs—for 
there is no higher governmental office—are advisors rather than rulers, and have 
only such authority as the people may Sgt in respect for their superior wisdom, 
experience, and ability. Their religion is shamanistic. 

Except among a few fragmentary tribes in the Altai Mountain @gion and 
along the Amur River, the inland culture complex has disappeared, although 
certain traits, such as the snowshoe and the conical tipi, are still found sporadi- 
cally throughout Siberia and Central Asia. The evidence suggests that this 
inland culture formerly extended along the forest belt of north Asia at least as 
far west as the Altai Mountains. It is possible that this was the prevailing cul- 
ture among the Turks, Mongols, and Tungus before the pastoral nomadic horse- 
breeding culture swept the Turks and Mongols into the central steppe and, sev- 
eral centuries later, the domestication of the reindeer brought a further cultural 
revolution. The nomadic reindeer-breeding culture now extends along the tun- 
dra and northern fringes of the woodland from the Pacific to Europe. 

The hypothesis has often been advanced, though never proven, that the 
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Finno-Ugrian speaking peoples came from the Altai and that their speech is 
related to Ural-Altaic. This problem should be investigated not only linguis- 
tically but by comparative cultural studies, for if the hypothesis is correct—and 
there are indications that it may well be—a whole new phase of the movements 
of peoples and culture across Central Asia will be opened up. 


2 Soutruwest Asian SEDENTARY 


In southwest Asia agriculture was first developed and the first animals 
domesticated. (For purposes of simplification the Nile Valley is here included 
in the Southwest Asian area for this period when civilization was beginning since 
there appears to have been extensive intercommunication and cultural exchange 
between the Nile and Mesopotamia cultures from very early times.) The seden- 
tary agricultural culture which had its origins in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys spread to the Iranian plateau and the Indus valley, to the piedmont region 
bordering Central Asia, and to southern Russia. Today this basic culture, with ) 
regional variations, extends across southern Asia from the Mediterranean to 
central India, and is also found in the oases of Turkestan. Wheat and barley 
are the staple cereals, and in some places leguminous seeds. The ox, ass, horse, 
and camel are used for draft and transport, and sheep and goats are important 
for food and other products. Flat-roofed mud houses, normally clustering com- 
pactly within a high protective wall, are almost universal. Although wheeled 
carts have been in use from very early times, goods are more frequently carried 
on the backs of animals. Woven cloth is tailored into garments or used as an 
untailored drape. | 

The principle of semi-democratic government at the local level which is 
found in most of eastern Asia does not appear to be present in the nations and 
city states of Southwest Asia. Leadership is imposed from above by an irrespon-  { 
sible despot, and such bureaucratic administration as has been built up appears 
to be directed toward serving the needs of the ruler rather than of the people. 
This principle would appear to have originated in the Tigris-Euphrates center, 
whence it was disseminated northward, and may perhaps have been accentuated 
among the Iranian and Indo-Aryan invaders of Iran and India by the fact that 
each constituted a comparatively small group of conquerors trying to establish 
and maintain authority over a larger conquered population. This concept of 
leadership was carried from India to southeast Asia and Indonesia in historical 
times, though in the latter areas it never became more than an artificial super 
position on the communalistic structure of Southeast Asian society. 

Islam, the predominant religion of Southwest Asia, was evolved in the seventh 
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century AD from a blend of Judaism, Christianity, and pastoral, nomadic 
(Bedouin) tribal custom, and later acquired certain cultural accretions such as 
the Iranian custom of purdah. In spite of the fact that it was first spread by 
conquest, it is today an integral part of the southwest Asian culture complex. 
It may be characterized as an essentially legalistic religion which regulates not 
only the rites de passage, including divorce, but property ownership and inheri- 


tance as well. 
3 Pastorat Nomapic 


In the steppes of western Central Asia there was developed, somewhere 
around the middle of the second millenium BC, a pastoral nomadic culture which 
now extends from Manchuria to Palestine and from Siberia to the Arabian Sea. 
The life of the pastoral nomads revolves around the care of the herds. The 
horse, which furnishes not only transportation, but milk, meat, and hides, is first 
in prestige, although sheep, goats, and, regionally, cattle and camels are often of 
greater economic significance. The necessity of finding fresh pastures for the 


: herds produces periodic migrations which follow a regular pattern of movement 


between traditional summer and winter grazing grounds. This mobility of the 
herdsmen also encourages spasmodic movements into new territory as the result, 
variously, of pressures by a neighboring tribe or by an expanding sedentary 
civilization, of the emergence of a strong and ambitious leader, of population 
growth within a tribe, or, probably on occasion, of temporary climatic fluctua- 
tions which affect grazing facilities. 

The typical dwelling of the Central Asian steppe is a dome-shaped felt- 
covered tent with demountable frame which is readily transported. In southern 
Asia, from Arabia to Tibet, the tent is a pavilion of woven black cloth supported 
on upright poles. Goods are transported almost entirely on the backs of animals, 
although in Central Asia the felt tents were formerly set on ox-drawn carts. The 
travois occurs among the Kazaks of the Altai Mountains. Agriculture is not 
characteristic of the pastoral nomads, although in modern times it has been 
adopted to some extent by many of them. 

The tribal organization of the pastoral nomads is based on patrilineal kin- 
ship. The respective influence of the tribal chief and of the council of elders 
depends on the personal qualities of leadership of the chief and on the need felt 
at any given time by his followers for strong chiefly protection. Thus consider- 
able variation may be found from tribe to tribe and within the same tribe at dif- 
ferent periods. A great leader like Jenghiz Khan, organizing his followers first 
for defense and later for conquest, could establish complete authority over his 
people. On the other hand, among some groups of Hazara Mongols in 
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Afghanistan, for example, the chief is an administrative official responsible to 
the electorate (the heads of families) and may be replaced at will. 

The original religion of the steppe nomads was a shamanistic animism. On 
this has been superimposed Islam in the west and Lamaistic Buddhism in the 
east. 

4 Cnnese SepenTaRy 

The present Chinese civilization, which is based on a sedentary agricultural 
economy, appears to have received its first stimulus from Southwest Asia. Such 
traits as came in from the west did,not form the basis of the Chinese culture, 
however, but rather gave impetus to a new development of the indigenous 
Chinese culture. 

Millet was the original basis of the agricultural civilization which developed 
along the bend of the Yellow River. It is still the staple cereal in north China, 
although wheat has long been cultivated there. In a secondary cultural center, 
perhaps on the middle Yangtze, perhaps farther south, wet rice agriculture ap- 
pears to have originated. This has become the basic crop in the coastal and 
river plains not only in China, but in Japan, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and 
eastern India as well. 

The Chinese peasant’s dwelling of mud or sun-dried brick superficially re- 
sembles that of Southwest Asia, but is structurally quite different. Whereas in 
the southwest area the walls themselves support the roof, in China the roof is 
supported on upright posts, and the mud walls serve merely as a screen. In some 
parts of south China the walls are constructed of bamboo. 

Although domesticated cattle, sheep, and horses have been known in China 
since the second millenium BC, by far the most important animals are the pig 
and fowls for food, and the ox for draft work. The balance pole, carried on the 
shoulders, is extensively used in transporting goods. Cloth, which has been 
woven in China from ancient times, is made into tailored garments. 

The three great so-called religions of China—Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Confucianism—are all philosophical in nature. Indeed, Confucianism is more 
a philosophical system than a religion. The most pervasive religious practice of 
China is that of the ancestor cult, while among the peasants traces of essentially 
animistic agricultural rites persist. 

In government, the principle of bureaucratic administration has been de- 
veloped in China more consistently and in greater detail than in any of the 
civilizations of southern Asia. While the king ruled through divine authority, 
he was considered responsible for the welfare of his people, and the “mandate of 
heaven” under which he ruled was subject to recall as a consequence of misgov- 
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ernment. At the local level, village affairs are still administered by a headman 
and a council of elders. While their position is obscured by factors of bureau- 
cratic procedure and political practice, these village administrators appear to be 
essentially analogous to the village or tribal councils and headmen or minor 
tribal chiefs found widely throughout eastern Asia and among the pastoral 
nomads in the west. 

Chinese civilization as it is known today appears to be a development of that 
which had its original locus along the Yellow River. In the course of the last 
three millenia this culture has gradually expanded from the Yellow River center 
into most of what we know as China, absorbing or displacing the variant cul- 
tures which it encountered. There is considerable regional variation in culture 
among the Chinese proper, although as far as this author knows no systematic 
study has been made to determine the extent and nature of these variations. 


5 Sourneast AsIA AND INDONESIA 


In southeast China there is still a considerable population, including the 
Miao, Lolo, Tai, etc., which has as yet been only partially drawn into the Chinese 
cultural sphere, and mainland southeast Asia is chiefly populated by related 
peoples who have moved down from south China to their present homes within 
historical times. Very few studies, either cultural or linguistic, have been made 
among any of these peoples. Until recently southeast China and the uplands 
of southeast Asia were very difficult of access. Since this difficulty has to some 
extent been overcome as a result of the war it is to be hoped that anthropologists 
will investigate this important region. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to establish with any 
assurance culture areas or sub-areas in the whole terrain of south China, main- 
land southeast Asia, and Indonesia. On the one hand, great diversity is to be 
found from group to group within the area. On the other, except among primi- 
tive groups which will be discussed later, certain basic traits, with regional modifi- 
cations, are to be found throughout the whole area. Wherever irrigation is pos- 
sible—in some places this is achieved even on mountain slopes by elaborate ter- 
tacing—the economy is based on wet rice agriculture, which appears to have 
originated in a culture center on the Yangtze or some other river in south China. 
In the uplands dry farming is practised, in fields prepared for planting by burn- 
ing over the forest growth. Dry rice, which was formerly the staple cereal in 
many places, has in recent times been displaced to a considerable extent by maize. 
Pigs and chickens are the predominant food animals except where the introduc- 
tion of Islam has driven out the use of pork. As in China, fish is a staple food 
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item, and milk is never used in the diet. The water buffalo serves as draft ani- 
mal, while the balance pole is the chief means of transportation. 

In the upland regions which extend from southwest China into southeast 
Asia, and among the Annamese, where north Chinese cultural influence is 
strong, the dwellings are mud or stone houses with thatched roofs constructed 
in the Chinese fashion. In the rest of the area dwellings are of bamboo or simi- 
lar tropical material, and in many cases stand on piles above the ground. 
Large multifamily houses occur among some groups in both Southeast Asia and 
Indonesia. 

The Southwest Asian concept of kingship was introduced into Southeast Asia 
and Indonesia from India early in the Christian era; but although it survives to- 
day in a number of petty states under sultans or rajahs, it has had little influence 
on the democratic communalism of the popular culture. The village, or in some 
cases a cluster of villages, is the functioning social and governmental unit, with 
chiefship, though often inherited, confirmed by vote, and restricted in authority 
by a council of elders. The Annamese have taken over in detail the Chinese 
system of governmental bureaucracy but, as in China, local affairs are adminis- 
tered by a village headman and council of elders. 

There is little evidence of a matrilineal society in north, central, or west 
Asia, and in China the patriarchal family appears to have been dominant since 
the beginning of the historical period. In Southeast Asia and Indonesia, how- 
ever, matrilineal groups frequently occur. 

Hinduism, northern and southern Buddhism, and Islam have been intro- 
duced into various parts of this area within historical times. Underlying these 
imported religions, however, there is still a strong current of animism, with cult 
attention given particularly to trees, streams, rocks, and mountain peaks. The 
ancestor cult, which is universal in the area, is accompanied in Southeast Asia 
and Indonesia by a marked preoccupation with death, or, more precisely, with 
care of the dead and propitiation of surviving souls or spirits. Shamanism is of 
frequent occurrence throughout the area. 

Reference should be made to the special complex of traits attached to the 
development of navigational arts. There is some indication that the original 
center of this development may have been on the south coast of China in the 
general region of Fukien. This complex is now found in coastal areas of Indo- 
nesia and Malaya among the “sea gypsies,” pirates, and other mariners. 

The basic cultural similiarities which exist throughout this whole area from 
China southward is balanced by far greater local diversity than has been found 
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in any of the other areas enumerated. The following factors would seem to 
have contributed to this situation. 

In historical times movements across Asia have been chiefly from east to 
west, but Andersson’s findings in western Kansu* show a movement of culture, 
though not necessarily a migration of people, from west to east not long before 
the beginning of the historical period. There are several indications which give 
credibility to Dixon’s hypothesis that a fairly, protracted eastward movement, 
by more than one route, may have taken place in prehistoric times.° Such a 
movement would presumably have had at least local cultural influence on groups 
in China among whom migrants or trade routes passed. 

Throughout historical times there has been a steady movement of peoples 
such as the Annamese, Siamese, Burmese, Lolo, and other groups from south 
China into southeast Asia. The Siamese movement had the character of a large- 
scale migration due to pressure suddenly applied by the conquering armies of 
Kubilai Khan. In many other cases the movement has been gradual, extending 
over centuries and involving only a comparatively few individuals at any one 
time. It is reasonable to suppose, particularly in view of the cultural resem- 
blances to be found between China and Southeast Asia and Indonesia, that this 
southward movement started long before it was first recorded in history. 

In central Asia the broad sweep of the steppe permitted a single culture com- 
plex to be disseminated over a large area and population with comparatively little 
regional variation, and the mobile character of the nomadic culture there de- 
veloped further discouraged regionalization. The mountainous character of 
south China, southeast Asia, and the larger islands of Indonesia, together with 
the island nature of Indonesia, has had the opposite effect of isolating groups as 
they moved south and east, and thus has fostered the development of local varia- 
tions in culture. While on the mainland the route of such movements was to 
a considerable extent influenced by the topography, in the islands of Indonesia 
the choice of one route over another by any given group appears to have been at 
least partly determined by accidental factors. 

As the peoples moved southward they encountered a population quite differ- 
ent from themselves both in culture and in physical type. Remnants of these 
early peoples exist today in southeast Asia and Indonesia, and elements of their 
culture are widespread in Indonesia. 

The situation found in Southeast Asia and Indonesia thus might be explained 

4 J. Gunnar Andersson, Children of the Yellow Earth (New York, 1934). 

5 Roland B. Dixon, The Racial History of Man (New York, 1923), pp. 243-244. 
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by the following hypothetical reconstruction. There was in very early times a 
culture which existed over central China (the aboriginal population of southeast 
Asia may well have extended into southern China at this period). The people 
bearing this culture, possibly subject to sporadic influence from western Asia, 
expanded gradually eastward and southward, absorbing or displacing the peoples 
and cultures encountered along the way. This movement may on occasion have 
been in the form of a fairly rapid mass migration; more often it was probably 
very gradual. Local cultural developments were encouraged by the broken 
topography of the southern area, which tended to isolate small groups from their 
relatives, and by variations in the climate and terrain which suggested regional 
adaptations to the environment. It is established that peoples of another culture 
or cultures formerly occupied southeast Asia. The extent to which one culture 
. displaced the other or became amalgamated with it depended on such factors as 
the number and character of the immigrants (taking into account their more 
highly developed technology) in relation to the aboriginal population with which 
they came into contact. All these elements encouraged variant developments 
from group to group. The extremely long period over which the movement took 
place—it started before the historical period in eastern Asia and is still going 
on—allowed time for considerable specialization to take place within the group 
or region. 
6 Primitive Nomapic 

In the mountains of southeast Asia and Indonesia are scattered the remnants 
of two peoples whose cultures are technologically on a lower level than any de- 
scribed above. These two groups, which are now nearing extinction as distinct 
groups, appear to have been the original inhabitants of southeast Asia and Indo- 
nesia, and perhaps extended into southern China in early times. 


Both groups are primitive nomads with an economy based on hunting and — 


collecting. Aside from the similarity in type of economy, however, the two cul- 
tures differed considerably from each other, if one may take the Negritoid 
Semang or Senoi and Australoid Sakai of Malaya as illustrative. The Semang 
habitation is a simple windbreak on the ground, that of the Sakai a tree house; 
the characteristic weapon of the Semang a bow, that of the Sakai the blowgun. 
The Semang do not appear to have developed any extensive cult practice in their 
religion, and do not fear ghosts of the dead, whereas the Sakai religion is quite 
detailed in its beliefs of the hereafter and the supernatural world, and a habita- 
tion is abandoned immediately after a death has occurred in it. Both groups 
make bark cloth and transport their goods in back-baskets, although it is pos 
sible that the Semang may have borrowed these traits from the Sakai, as is 
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known to have occurred in the case of the blowgun and spear. The culture rep- 
resented by that of the Semang appears to have exerted little influence on that 
of immigrants into the area. Sakai-type traits, such as the use of the blowgun, 
are widespread among the mountain peoples of Indonesia. 


AREAS OF CULTURAL BLEND 


1 Korean 


Very little ethnographic material is available on the culture of Korea. There 
has been known Chinese influence on the area since just before the beginning of 
the Christian era. Very superficial investigations made by the author during 
the war suggested a relationship between Korean and Tungus-Mongol culture. 
The geographical position of Korea in relation to the former home of the Tun- 
gusic Manchus and the related Mongols points toward the possibility of a strong 
Tungus-Mongol element in the Korean population and culture. It is to be hoped 
that a systematic study of Korean culture, including the language, will be made 
in the near future. In such a study the investigator should be on the alert for 
signs not only of Tungus-Mongol elements, but of possible Japanese or Ainu 


relationships as well. 
2 JAPANESE 


The Ainu, who were the predecessors of the Japanese in Japan, were absorbed 
or pushed into peripheral regions by migrants from the Asiatic mainland in much 
the same way that Semang- and Sakai-type peoples were submerged in southeast 
Asia and Indonesia. Since the beginning of the Christian era the Japanese cul- 
ture has been subject to strong north Chinese influence, with recorded history 
and archaeological evidence indicating the Korean peninsula as the chief route of 
transmission. Although historical evidence is lacking to confirm this, the pres- 
ence of certain traits in the Japanese culture suggests a southern cultural influ- 
ence at some period in the past. The Japanese economy, for example, is based 
on wet rice agriculture although both the climate and topography are unfavor- 
able to this type of cultivation. This agricultural complex, as well as other pos- 
sible southern traits, may have come directly from the south China coast, or may 
have reached Japan indirectly by way of Indonesia. 

Chinese traits adopted by the Japanese have sometimes been modified by 
the latter in a way which appears uncharacteristic of other east Asian cultures. 
This has been particularly remarked in the complex relating to government. 
While at the village level affairs are administered by a council of five appar- 
ently related to the council of elders found in other parts of eastern Asia, at 
higher levels there is found a concept of unrestricted authority vested in the 
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leaders which superficially resembles that found in southwest Asia. In search- 
ing for possible relationships it is tempting to look toward Polynesia, where the 
hereditary leaders also enjoyed theoretically unrestricted authority. Whether 
such a relationship actually exists between Japanese and Polynesian culture re- 
mains to be investigated. 

Disentangling the various elements which contributed to the development of 
Japanese culture is a difficult task. During the long period of Chinese influence 
much of the older culture was undoubtedly obliterated. In the last ninety years 
many changes have occurred as the result of European influence. In approach- 
ing the problem of origins the Japanese culture itself must be studied much 
more fully than it has been, particularly with reference to possible regional varia- 
tion. Cultural and linguistic comparisons should be made with Korea and the 
Ryukyu Islands, and possibly also with the south China coast and Indonesia. 
The cultural position of the aboriginal Ainu should, of course, be further in- 
vestigated before this people vanishes completely. 


3 InpIan or Hinnu 


That part of India extending from the Indus valley westward, as well as 
Afghanistan, is populated by migrants from the northwest and west, and belongs 
culturally to the sedentary Southwest Asian and pastoral nomadic areas. The 
remainder of India, except for fringes along the northern and eastern borders, 
appears to constitute a single area of culture blend, which may be termed Indian 
or Hindu. 

The Indians are sedentary agriculturalists, with the staple cereal variously 
wheat, barley, or leguminous seeds in central and southern India, and rice in the 
fertile river plains of the east. The ox is the chief draft animal in most of India, 
with the water buffalo taking on greater importance in the east. Throughout 
most of the area the houses are of mud with thatched or, occasionally, tiled roofs. 
In tropical Bengal the bamboo pile houses characteristic of Southeast Asia are 
found. 

Throughout India there appears to be a dichotomy in governmental theory 
between the state and the village. At the upper level is found the irresponsible 
despot typical of southwest Asia. Before the coming of the English the state 
administration concerned itself with the people chiefly in the matter of tax col- 
lections and levying of troops. Village affairs are conducted by a panchayat 
(council of five) which, representing caste groups as well as leading families, 
bears a resemblance to the council of elders of central and eastern Asia. The 
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Hindu religion, with its highly developed ritual tabus, deeply affects the social 
and economic life of the people. 

The above brief description would suggest that in material culture India is 
divided into two sections, one facing westward, the other toward Southeast Asia. 
In other respects the culture appears to be basically uniform, though with numer- 
ous regional variations. It is quite possible that a careful study of these varia- 
tions might disclose a much sharper division than is now apparent between west- 
central and south on the one hand and east on the other. 

It was proposed above that India represents a cultural blend. One element 
of this blend was supplied by the Indo-Aryans, who moved into India from west- 
ern Central Asia in the second millenium BC and imposed their culture on the 
peoples they conquered. This Indo-Aryan culture appears to have been pro- 
foundly modified by absorption of traits belonging to the conquered peoples, 
although little is as yet known of the latter. Present evidence suggests that these 
conquered peoples may have been Dravidians, who are now localized in southern 
India. Although most of them now participate to a considerable extent in the 
general Indian culture, they continue to use their own language. Much light 
might be thrown on this subject by a study of several Hindu Dravidian groups 
and by a comparison of the material obtained with that available on the Todas 
and other Dravidian peoples in the Nilgiri Hills who have not been Hinduized. 

In addition to the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian cultural elements there are 
to be found in India today small scattered groups representing an aboriginal 
people or peoples whose culture is on a much lower technological level than that 
of the Dravidians. It is believed that this people or peoples once extended across 
eastern India into southeast Asia. Their culture is being greatly modified by 
contact with the Indians. Cultural and linguistic studies should be made before 
these groups disappear completely to determine if possible the extent of relation- 
ship among groups in India and in southeast Asia. 


4 TwseTan 


Tibetan culture appears to constitute a blend of elements related to several 
different cultures. A considerable part of the population, dwelling on the north- 
ern plateau, has a pastoral economy and social organization. Both Rockhill and 
Bell believe that these nomads represent the true Tibetan culture,® and that the 
agriculture now practised by sedentary Tibetans in mountain valleys to the south 


6 W. Woodville Rockhill, Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet (Report, United States 
National Museum, 1895), p. 670; Sir Charles Bell, The People of Tibet (Oxford, 1928), p. 9. 
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was introduced from India. On the other hand, the Tibetans are related lin. 
guistically and in some other traits to the sedentary Burmese; Tibetan cultural 
resemblances are also discernable among the Hunzas, a non-Mongoloid, sedentary 
agricultural people speaking a language with no known affiliations, who live in 
a corner of the high Pamirs just west of Tibet. It is not improbable that the 
west Asian sedentary culture of the Turkestan piedmont at one time extended 
eastward into Tibet, and that the bearers of this culture were later absorbed by 
Tibetan-speaking nomads originating in the northeastern part of the country. 

During the historic period, Tibet has been subject to Indian and Chinese in- 
fluence since early in the Christian era, and it was apparently an intensification 
of these two influences which stimulated a spurt in Tibetan cultural development 
around the seventh century AD. A further study of Tibetan culture, and of 
those found in adjacent mountain areas to the east and west, might be of con- 
siderable value in reconstructing the early cultures of both the Turkestan pied- 
mont and western China. 


The tentative scheme of Asiatic culture areas presented above should, if it 
accomplishes nothing else, point out the urgent need for anthropological work in 
Asia. On this continent, where primitive cultures still survive next door to 
peoples with a long written history, and where it is potentially possible through 


archaeological means to trace culture back through the beginning of agriculture . 


and the first domestication of animals, there is a unique opportunity to gain in- 
sight into the processes involved in cultural stability and change, and indeed into 
the history of man as a cultural being. To accomplish this it is urgent that 
archaeological work be expanded and that field investigations be undertaken 
among many different groups of people by both cultural anthropologists and 
descriptive linguists. The area is so vast and the problems so many that the work 
can be accomplished only through close co-operation among cultural anthropolo- 
gists, and among anthropologists, linguists, and students of other displines work- 
ing on Asiatic problems. 


Wasnincron, D. C. 











GROUP-DESIGNED BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 
IN TWO ACCULTURATING GROUPS 


FLORENCE HAWLEY ann DONOVAN SENTER 


NE OF THE PRIMARY anthropological developments of the past sev- 

eral years has been the growing realization of unity within the general pat- 
tern of thought processes, actions, institutions, and other manifestations typical 
of a given culture. Although personality studies of individuals outside our own 
culture barely have passed through their initial stages, combined psychological 
and anthropological techniques already have delineated the broad framework 
on which the processes of adjustinent and readjustment to culture patterns are 
effected. From the standpoint of scientific anthropology, an analysis of the na- 
ture of the typical behavior pattern (that part of the personality apptoved and 
cultivated in its fundamentals by a group) is at least as apposite to the study of 
the entire culture as detailed consideration of the various institutions themselves 
might be. On the other hand, from the standpoint of applied science, knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of behavior patterns characteristic of major- 
ity and minority peoples affords a realistic foundation by which men working in 
programs of government, education, health, etc., may understand group prob- 
lems and arrange realistic solutions. In an area such as New Mexico, where 
three large culture groups—Anglo, Spanish American, and, Indian—meet, the 
daily problem of their misunderstandings throws into relief the differences of 
group-designed behavior patterns (popularly conceived as group inequalities) 
dependent upon childhood training in different cultural backgrounds. 

The terminology used in studies of this type has varied. Kardiner, who in- 
fluenced and participated in some of the most detailed work, speaks of the basic 
personality structure,’ Joseph of the average basic personality structure,” Du Bois 
of the modal personality,® and others merely of personality. Whatever the 
phraseology, all of these studies depend upon the concept that the reactions of 
an individual (as aptly described by Kluckhohn) rest upon “a set of ready-made 

1 Abram Kardiner, Basic Personality Structure (in Ralph Linton, ed., The Science of 
a the World Crisis, New York, 1945); The Individual and His Society (New York, 

2 Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, The Hopi Way (Chicago, 1944). 

3 Cora Du Bois, The People of Alor (Minneapolis, 1944). 

4 John Dollard, The Acquisition of New Social Habits (in Linton, ed., The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis); Neal Miller and John Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation (New 
Haven, 1941). 

Vow. 2, 1946 
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definitions of the situation which each participant only slightly re-tailors in his 
own idiomatic way.”° Although the culturally established techniques of child 
training affect basic attitudes toward parents, by extension they affect attitudes 
toward other individuals and institutions as well. The continuity of personal re- 
actions throughout the life of the individual depends fundamentally upon inte- 
grative systems which are built up during his period of growth and provide the 
value concepts typical of his own culture. As long as minority peoples can re- 
main relatively isolated and self-supporting, although within the political domain 
of a different and dominant cultural group, the patterns of thought and reaction 
learned in childhood will meet the background requirements of adult life. But 
when persons trained in one culture move into a social and economic position 
dominated by persons of another, the differences between the two generalized 
basic personality structures or reaction patterns create conflict and confusion for 
both groups. To the acculturant, the meaningful definition of a situation which 
any individual must make before he can act may be the product of confused 
conflict between his own basic group-designed reaction patterns and a set of semi- 
understood, superimposed concepts. 

This is the problem of the Spanish American villagers and of the Pueblo 
Indians who share the Rio Grande valley of New Mexico with the dominant 
Anglo group, and who, consequently, constantly must re-tailor two sets of cul- 
tural values, their own plus those of the Anglos. Casual comparison may point 
only to such obvious differences between the three groups as language and em- 
phasis upon different skills, but considered study uncovers contrasts in type of 
individual moral responsibility® and the analysis and evaluation of actual situa- 
tions as they arise between two or more human beings. 

The Spanish Americans, or Manitos,’ most of whose ancestors settled in New 
Mexico in the 17th and 18th centuries, readily accepted American citizenship in 
1847, but, until recently, the majority of these people have remained isolated in 
small mountain settlements. Remembering that their people were the original 
conquerors of this area, the descendants still tend to see themselves surrounded 
with an aura of pride and power. The incoming Anglos were, and still often are, 
spoken of as “foreigners.” The approximate equality in number of Anglos and 
Manitos in New Mexico has allowed the Anglos dominance only in functioning 


5 Clyde Kluckhohn and Wm. H. Kelly, The Concept of Culture (in Linton, ed., The 
Science of Man in the World Crisis). 

6 This complex is often referred to by psychologists as that of the super-ego. 

7 Donovan Senter, The Village of the Saints (ms. in preparation); Acculturation of New 
Mexican Villagers in Comparison to Adjustment Patterns of Other Spanish-speaking Americans 
(Rural Sociology, vol. 10, no. 1, 1945). 
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cultural relationship to the rest of the United States and, to a small extent, in 
political control, but the Manitos always have been enthusiastically active in 
state and national politics. As a group, they would have preferred remaining in 
their mountain villages and drawing their livelihood from the soil, but over a 
period of generations much of that soil has been lost through erosion, inheritance 
divisions, and increasing Anglo ownership. This necessitates the move of many 
of the lower and middle class Manitos® into Anglo communities and life, a move 
pressed by poverty but made difficult by general lack of adequate comprehension 
of Anglo mores, customs, and language. Through the years the Anglos have 
the Manitos of the suburbs and nearby villages as a source of manual 
labor for farms, sawmills, laundries, roads, railroads, homes, and wherever else 
formal training or education were not required. Through these same years em- 
ployers have complained consistently of frequent absenteeism and lack of de- 
pendability: Anglos rarely understand a casual attitude toward work. Simi- 
larly, the native cannot understand the Anglos’ dissatisfaction. Analysis of a 
concrete example of this situation brings some of the major problems of value 
into focus. 
Suppose that I employ a young Spanish American to work in my garden. I 
explain what I want done and carefully try to remember not to insult his pride 
with minute details or with following him around. Manitos are sensitive on these 


points. 

An hour later I glance out of my window and discover two boys working. 
But this second boy has not been employed and expects no recompense: he is 
merely helping the first in a spirit of camaraderie. On the following day another 
boy appears; he and the one I have hired spend most of the day in conversation. 
Work lags. But for the next two days, my laborer is aided by other friends, all 
unpaid. Then, one morning (if he thinks I am sympatico) he explains that his 
brother, a riveter in a coastal plant, has left his job and is on his way home to 
visit his relatives. He has been away from them for eight months and is lonely. 
He will bring his wife and child and everyone will be very happy, but no one 
can leave the guests and go out to work during that week. 

At this point I become annoyed and suggest that as I have hired him to tend 
the garden, the visiting should be done at night. But he, with reactions as char- 





8 Most of the upper class Spanish Americans have made their homes in the cities and 
larger towns of New Mexico since before the acquisition of this territory by the United States. 
This group is not included in the general discussion of Manitos in this paper. Details of their 
Sm difecences will be found in Villages of the Saints and Acculturation of New Mexican 
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acteristic as mine, explains again that because his relatives are coming to visit he 
cannot finish the garden at present. There is no other argument: his statement 
is complete in itself and can only be repeated. Consequently I pay him and de- 
bate within myself whether I shall ever hire another Spanish American. The 
people who work for me should be reliable, etc.! 

If I can forget my irritation long enough to think, I know well enough that 
the boy has been dependable—but in accordance with his values rather than with 
mine. For the Manito, relatives are wealth. They make up a social empire 
within which he has security, even though outside he is subject to poverty, ethnic 
discrimination, and other privations. Whatever his fate, his relatives will amel- 
‘orate it; whatever his successes, his relatives expect to share them. The Manito 
uoes not function as an individual alone but, instead, as one in a family unit, and 
if he is segregated from that unit, he fades like a branch cut from the stem. 
Since childhood he has realized that facing the exigencies of the world alone is a 
struggle without value or meaning. 

Another matter on which we have misunderstood each other is the concept 
of work. My boy is quite willing to work to accomplish some necessary task, 
especially if co-operating with relatives or friends. But the value of work to 
him is not in the task itself but rather in its completion. After that he expects 
to spend his time enjoying the association of his people. Moreover, he never 
has been trained to the concept of positivism in which leeway for rearranging 
plans is not presupposed. He adjusts his program to situations as they arise, a 
trait considered estimable among educated Anglos but rarely carried to the de- 
gree of quitting one’s job every few months in order to make a visit to relatives. 
The Anglo considers work and resultant gain to be a primary virtue: the Manito 
considers social intercourse with relatives a primary virtue. The difference actu- 
ally is one of degree, but nevertheless it is of extreme importance in inter-cultural 
contacts between the two peoples. And, apart from any philosophical evaluation 
of either concept, members of the minority group cannot succeed in economic 
participation within the dominant culture unless they understand the dominant 
group’s concept regarding importance of fulfilling contracts based upon specified 
hours of work at certain times and places. 

The Anglo himself is constantly rediscovering that the extended Spanish 
family must be considered in any plans made for or by the individual Manito. 
To a people whose opportunities for accumulating world goods are so largely 
limited by their environment, spiritual and psychological values may loom larger 
than to peoples more materialistically blessed. The church is a bulwark which 


provides a future of more comfort than is available in this life. Consequently, - 
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the accumulation of wealth today is easily relegated to a place of importance 
lower than those virtues set forth by the church as the price of heaven. Through 
the delights and securities provided by social and economic co-operation within 
the extended Spanish family and the village, the poverty-stricken present can be 
eased, forgotten, or even made to appear desirable. 

The patrilineal pattern of village social organization is, in itself, modeled 
after the strongly patrilineal system of the church, in which authority comes 
down from God the Father to the Pope, then to the priests, and then to the 
fathers of families. As guardian and sponsor to each village, a patron saint 
receives the special veneration of the people; his image is kept in the church and 
his day is celebrated by a fiesta. In a relatively parallel position in the secular 
organization is the patron, usually the head of a large family and of more wealth, 
prestige, political power, and experience than the other villagers. In return for 
their loyalty and support, his duty is to supply them with jobs, aid in emergencies, 
and proffer advice. He provides their contact with the outside world. These 
statements should, perhaps, be made in the past tense, for at present most of the 
old paternal native patrones have been replaced by Anglos or by Spanish Ameri- 
cans whose interests are primarily personal gain rather than the leadership and 
protectorship of their people. Nevertheless, the idea of dependence upon the 
patron never has disappeared. Today the tendency of the villagers still is to 
fasten the position of patron upon some neighbor of more wealth and power 
than themselves, some employer, some sympathetic Anglo merely living nearby, 
or even some protective institution such as the WPA. 

The first official introduction of the individual Manito to his extended fam- 
ily and to the church, the two principal influences in his life, coincide in the 
ceremony of baptism. The religious portion of this ceremony is conducted by 
the priest at mass in the chapel and usually is attended only by close relatives, 
but the social recognition of a newly named member of the extended family and 
community comes as a miniature fiesta. The parents invite the extended group 
of relatives, plus a large group of friends, to an elaborate breakfast, lunch, and, 
sometimes, dinner. Music and dancing begin when the baptismal party returns 
from the church and last throughout the day. The baby is admired and coddled 
by all from this time onward. During the period of weaning, it is moved to the 
home of relatives, so that in their entertainment and pampering the little one 
will forget the pangs of being removed from the mother’s breast. When the 
older members of a family go dancing on a Saturday night, babies and young 
children are taken along, happily handed from one relative to another, and fin- 
ally lulled to sleep in someone’s arms or cradled on a coat or a blanket spread 
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over a bench at the side of the hall. Little girls old enough to attempt dance 
steps practise together on the outskirts of the party even while their elders fill 
the center of the floor. Infants and children accompany their parents to town, 
to public fiestas, to any village gathering. Through these early contacts with 
family and community affairs, they quickly become aware of their life position 
as an interdependent part of the extended family, realize the duties and the 
related security of their position, and rejoice in the number and power of those 
whom they may call relatives. This unit, beginning with the consanguine mem- 
bers, is reinforced in number by classificatory relatives, the godfather and god- 
mother acquired at baptism,’ children of the baptismal godparents, and the horde 
of close friends who may be designated as primos (cousins). With marriage 
among actual primos prohibited by the Catholic church, a girl who wishes to go 
out with a boy without arousing gossip may explain that he is her primo. Need- 
less to say, such subterfuge has its place in saving face within communities in 
which unmarried girls and boys past the age of puberty are not supposed to 
associate with each other except under surveillance of a chaperon, some member 
of the family. Such association without chaperonage, even in the home of the 
girl, is interpreted by the villagers to indicate loss of chastity. Whether or not 
this loss is actual in a physical sense is a secondary question, supposed to be an- 
swered for the community by the bride’s choice of virginal white dress, crown, 
and veil or by substitution of a colored outfit for the wedding. Although the 
church exhorts both sexes toward its precepts, there is no strong social insistence 
on the morality of a boy: the double standard prevails. 

Punishment is rare in the early life of a Manito child but later, by Anglo 
standards, may become almost brutal if the offense is rated as serious. Older 
people explain that if a child ruins the possessions of others, the fault is not the 
child’s but rather that of the person who left such things within his reach. If 
he does not obey when spoken to, the adults enjoin the speaker to be patient be- 
cause he yet cannot understand quickly. Toilet training is not hurried. He suf- 
fers few deprivations and few restrictions. But if, when a child has reached the 
age of puberty and consequently, presumably, of understanding, respect is not 
shown the parents or their commands are not obeyed, the youth, whether boy or 
girl, may be beaten until black and blue. One threat is that the disobedient one 
may be hung upside down from the rafters and beaten with a rope. It is the 
father, whose place in the household parallels that of God in the heavenly family, 
who states commands and executes punishment; he is officially in control of 


9 The set of “godparents” selected to act as sponsors at wedding rites lose their function 
at the end of that ceremony. 
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mores and morals. Even his wife may not act openly without his consent. But 
it is she, the mother of the family, who is told the secrets of the young people, 
secrets dealing with the surreptitious breaking of avowed standards, such as 
going out for a good time together unchaperoned. She is the ally of the chil- 
dren, advising them but never breaching their confidence unless in the case of 
such an extremity as that of an unmarried daughter becoming pregnant. Then, 
knowing whom the girl has been out with, the mother advises the father of the 
situation and together they go to persuade the boy to marry their daughter—or 
leave town. 

The concept of modesty, closely allied to that of morality, is inculcated at an 
early age. Although an entire family may live in a single room, each turns to the 
wall when dressing and undressing. After childhood, individuals never see 
others, even of the same sex, unclothed. Intimacies between the parents do not 
occur until after all others are asleep. The subject of sex is not mentioned 
between husband or wife nor explained to the children. The young people are 
expected to observe life of farm animals and they are known to discuss between 
themselves the immoral conduct of certain villagers, especially those caught in 
the problems of what they conceive to be rapid Anglicization. But on the sur- 
face, modesty and morality are equally to be observed at all times. Even the use 
of better clothes and grooming than those of one’s neighbors is considered im- 
modest because it is believed to advertise a girl’s intention of attracting men for 
immoral purposes. One of the most difficult problems facing Anglo physicians 
in dealing with the Manitos is the concept that any discussion of the functions 
of the body is strictly taboo on the basis of modesty and is considered doubly 
obscene if given before a third person. As the Manitos customarily take another 
member of the family with them when seeing a doctor, their sensitivities often 
are insulted as much by the words of the doctor as by his necessary physical 
examination. Enraged patients sometimes return home, throw their medicine 
away, and swear they will never take anything prescribed by these evil persons. 
The bases of such reactions usually are as little understood by the outraged phy- 
sician as the physician’s actions are understood by the modest Manitos. 

Social sanction within the villages, controlled by gossip and carrying the 
adequate penalty of outspoken disapproval and avoidance by one’s daily associ- 
ates, functions over an even wider sphere than the church with its confessional, 
but the psychological power of the church actually lies at the base of each. 
Because of isolation and relative lack of contemporary influence, much of the 
medieval culture of Europe, largely built around Catholicism, continues to be 
recognizable in modified form in rural New Mexico. The life of each person is 
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divided into major periods marked by the crisis rites of the church: baptism, 
marriage, and burial. The important events around which the annual calendar 
is built are the saint’s day of the village (the day of the principal local fiesta), 
the saints’ days of neighboring villages (attended by everyone who can find trans- 
portation) , the days of other saints who are honored by the serenading of persons 
named for them, and the special periods of Christmas, Lent, and Semana Santa 
(Easter or Holy Week). At this time the Penitentes expiate their personal sins 
of the year through enacting the drama of the Crucifixion and chastising them- 
selves. Farmers must not plant until after Easter, although if that date falls late 
their crops may be lost. Throughout this calendar, combined of social, economic, 
and church events, there is a community of concentrated religious and social 
feeling which serves to perpetuate the close integration of the people. Participa- 
tion of extended family and friends in a velorio’® reintegrates the separate fami- 
lies into the community through sharing of grief, aiding the deceased through 
purgatory, or honoring the virtues of a saint. Group participation extends even 
to the confessional, with friends going to and from the church together and cheer- 
fully chattering of village matters while waiting their turn at the booth, although 
confessions must be made privately and absolution gained through the directed 
supplications and repentance of the sinner. 

To the villager, good and evil are considered primarily in terms of family 
and community approval. The super-ego of the individual might be said to 
found its critical judgments more on the basis of actions being known or 
unknown, admired or condemned by the neighbors, than on any principles of 
absolutism. This contrasts with the more Protestant and urban concept of a 
conscience functioning according to individual perception of good and evil, al- 
though some proportion of community as well as of individual judgment exists in 
both cases. The difference is in relative percentage of influence of each, a differ- 
ence customarily found in contrasting folk and rural societies. For instance, 
in many villages, although one’s first marriage must be made by the church, the 
second and third marriages of half the community are of the common law type. 
Divorces (disapproved by the church) and remarriages (prohibited by the church 
except after death of the spouse) are felt by the majority of people to be too 
costly, whether made by church or state. Yet, in the more distant villages dom- 
inated by the strict Penitente cult, a divorcé who dares to take another wife, 
legally or otherwise, is deprived of his membership in the Brotherhood. 

Except in a very few villages the rdle of the school in influencing a child’s life 





10 A term referring either to a wake for the dead or to a brief religious observance for 
some saint. 
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so far has remained minor. In the Spanish feudal culture of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, from which that of the Manitos stems, education was only for the élite 
and, especially, the clergy. Until the late 1900’s, schools were few in New Mex- 
ico; the upper class sent their children to Europe or to Mexico for an education 
and the middle and lower class children concentrated the preponderance of their 
intelligence on the problems of frontier living. Formal education offered—and 
still offers—little which appeals to farmers, ranchers, and day laborers as of 
useable value. The schools of the counties which are preponderantly Spanish 
American in population at present receive much less in funds per student than 
the other schools of the state." Consequently they are stinted in equipment and 
teachers. Few plans are made for the special needs of bilingual students or 
with intention to catch and hold their interest and hence encourage their desire 
to learn. Truant officers are not provided and home influence, for the majority, 
suggests that the freedom of Anglo schools leads toward immorality. From 
what, then, are the young people to discover that these schools, even though in 
need of considerable improvement, might provide the most practical aid yet avail- 
able for the necessary shift to a large proportion of this minority people toward 
successful participation in the larger and Anglicized culture of this or of other 
states? 

Having synthesized the childhood influences and the related adult problems 
of Manitos moving into a culture based upon principles different from their own, 
we can consider with increased understanding the basic background determining 
Pueblo Indian personality and the problems he encounters in participation in the 
world outside the protected reservations. 

Although in Anglo culture the moral training of a child centers in the influ- 
ence of the family of procreation, we have seen that this training for the Manito 
child comes through the extended family, the village, and the church, and hence 
is more the product of group precepts than the development of individual con- 
cepts of moral rectitude. The Pueblo child, similarly, receives a major portion of 
its ethical training outside the home; emphasis throughout a pueblo is on group 
uniformity and the welfare of the unit rather than on individualistic behavior. 
This development of a state or group conscience in place of the individual con- 
science is based on the concept of state supremacy. Governmental power comes 
primarily as an outgrowth of religious power and position in all of the pueblos, 
although centralization of both is more marked in the eastern pueblos than in 
the western. Among the Keresans, where this system is seen in its most extreme 





11 G. I. Sanchez, New Mexicans and Acculturation (New Mexico Quarterly Review, vol. 
Il, no. 1, 1941); Forgotten People: a Study of New Mexicans (Albuquerque, 1940). 
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development, the cacique, a dictator, controls his own village during his lifetime, 
appoints religious and secular officers, and works to perpetuate the old social, 
religious, and ethical customs.** His war captains and their assistants (officers 
of the old native religious government) and the governor and assistants (officers 
of the Spanish-founded secular government) are appointed by the cacique, with 
the aid of advice from certain of the religious societies, and obtain their power 
through him. The authority which actually controls the pueblo through the 
duties of its various officers takes its sanctions from the supernatural through the 
medium of the creation legend, in which responsibilities are placed and customs 
described as they were arranged when the Indians first came out from the under- 
world onto this earth. 

Keresans, like Manitos, are trained to refrain from wrong on the basis of the 
censorship either of public sanction or of private conscience, but in the pueblo 
the former looms even larger in importance than among the Spanish Americans." 
If the Keresan does something which he has been taught not to do, punishment 
will come from those cognizant of his acts. This punishment varies by type. If 
a person’s act injures no one but himself or his family, punishment is left to the 
family; but if it threatens the welfare or solidarity of the group in any way, he is 
punished by the secular officers of the pueblo. Even more important as a control 
is public disapproval through gossip, which punishes any known deviation from 
the approved mode of village behavior. These people, living in very close associ- 
ation with their neighbors, are keenly sensitive to being singled out for laughter or 
for ostracism. The belief in post-mortem reward or punishment for earthly sins 
is so foreign to native pueblo belief that even their long Catholic training in this 
concept has made little impression. The concept of imminent justice, however, 
is indicated by their belief that illness may be the result of wrong-doing and that 
suffering can be inflicted upon an entire village if someone has not obeyed rules 
concerning ceremonial procedure or has divulged secret information. 

From the time a Keresan child is born, he is an active part of the social fam- 
ily. He has no nursery in which to be confined away from the activities of his 
relatives. He sees and is a part of everything which goes on, either at home or 





12 Although varying in detail, a basic structure of religious and governmental systems 
* is recognizable within each linguistic group. See Florence Hawley, Pueblo Social Organization 
as a Lead to Pueblo History (American Anthropologist, vol. 39, pp. 504-522, 1937). 

13 These remarks are based on field data collected without the knowledge of the subjects 
between 1934 and 1942, principally at one pueblo; but the situation there is broadly comparable 
to that in other eastern pueblos. Esther S. Goldfrank’s Socialization, Personality, and the Strue- 
ture of Pueblo Society (American Anthropologist, vol. 47, pp. 516-539, 1945) covers the mater- 
ial published to date on personality studies in the western pueblos. 
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in the plaza. On the back of a sister he travels over the playgrounds of the older 
children, watches their activities, and hears their discussions, quarrels, and the 
scoldings which so frequently makes a total of punishment for the young. The 
child is not merely an appurtenance of the family, as we so often discover under 
more urban conditions. In his constant participation in pueblo activities he learns 
the manners of his people early and completely. The admonitions of adult rela- 
tives supplement those of his parents, but, more important, the long and con- 
stant association of the young child with those a few years older than himself 
brings the individual at a very early age into the youth-controlled socially ac- 

milieu of his own generation. Far subordinate to these influences are those 
of the white school teachers of the day school, of the visiting priest and the 
Catholic sisters, and of the later contacts with white adults of the boarding 
schools in town. 

The baby who cries is not left to “cry it out” nor punished to keep him 
quiet. He is picked up, entertained within the house by older or younger rela- 
tives, or taken out of doors on his mother’s or sister’s back, under her closely 
wrapped shawl. Children identify themselves with their parents in care of the 
infant and hence regard such duties largely in the glow of a combined parental- 
sibling love rather than as a chore. The people say that a baby must be kept 
happy because when it grows up it will have many troubles. Parents feel that a 
child who is happy and amiable in disposition will grow up to be a “good” adult. 

There are few “don’ts”; the pueblo home is not cluttered up with the many 
things white babies are not allowed to touch. Infants and children are fed when 
they cry for food. Nursing may go on for two years or even longer, unless the 
mother becomes pregnant again. Weaning is never forced; it is accomplished by 
interesting the child in gruels and gravy. The elements of essential training in 
feeding and toilet habits are carried out with little nervous stress. Cleanliness of 
person is not an issue. A little child may be scolded but always in a low and 
controlled, although sometimes irritated, voice. Children rarely appear emotion- 
ally upset after scolding, the most common form of serious discipline. Whipping 
is not as uncommon a form of Pueblo punishment as most whites believe, but 
the Pueblo code stipulates that such punishment be given in private, or at least 
unobserved by strangers. To this end it may be postponed until the family is 
alone, but in standard Pueblo practice whipping is not used with youag children 
unless admonitions and scolding have been tried and have failed. 

As among ourselves, the grandparents on either side protect a child against 
the quickened temper of a mother who is tired from household or outside duties. 
The father, too, will chide his wife for using a leather strap on a child or even 
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for spanking it with her hands or a stick. Older children who are asked about 
such punishments appear to bear no ill will against their parents, even for whip. 
pings, and laugh with them about occasions when they were punished for hiding 
in the corrals rather than bringing water for the household or carrying out trash. 
Parents are long forbearing, but when a whipping is given for marked disobedi- 
ence or defiance, as among the Manitos, it is likely to be almost brutal, some- 
thing not quickly forgotten. 

Twice each year, once in September and once in January, the village governor, 
carrying his official whip, goes down to the day school to give the boys and girls 
a lecture on the moral precepts of their people. Sometimes he speaks in their 
own language and sometimes in English. If he speaks in Keresan he concludes 
with an English translation of the speech, presumably for the benefit of the 
teacher. His precepts are always the same: Be kind to those around you; do 
not steal (to which there is little tendency) ; do not lie (to which there is consid- 
erable tendency among the children) ; and—especially to the older boys—do not 
“bother” the girls. The last admonition refers to sexual play and related chasing 
and scaring the girls; the term “bother” is used by Spanish Americans in similar 
admonitions. 

In an area where they have been confronted by constant danger from droughts 
and food shortage, the Pueblos have oriented their culture primarily on economic 
principles. Their religion is a matter of ceremonies which are considered to be 
the people’s required duty in insuring fertility, rainfall, weather control, the 
solstices, and in counteracting the witchcraft which creates illnesses. The wel- 
fare of the group is the aim of religious activity: the individual does not pray 
for personal favors nor dance for personal applause. The basis of the group is, 
of course, the family, but the Pueblo family, simple or extended, is more funda- 
mentally a unit of economic stability and of orientation for the children than it is 
a unit of protection. If we keep these generalities in mind, the Pueblo attitude 
toward sexual experimentation is seen as one manifestation conditioned by and 
fitting closely into the general pattern. 

Admonitions of the governor regarding sexual restraint are influenced by 
deference to Anglo standards and the presence of the schoolteachers; but the 
native feeling for modesty largely conditions activities pertaining to sex. Babies 
and small children are expected to sleep with their parents on a series of narrow 
mattresses laid side by side on the floor at night. The children wear their daily 
clothes, the mother keeps on her under-dress or petticoat (sometimes with sleeves 
cut out), and the father wears his trousers and shirt, long underwear, or pajamas. 
The clothing is considered necessary for the sake of modesty. By the period 
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of puberty girls and boys sleep in one or more of the other rooms of the house, 
the separation being by sex if space permits and, if not, by use of individual pal- 
lets on the floor or of beds. They continue to carefully guard their modesty by 
wearing their clothes at night and keeping the bedclothes pulled high. Adults, 
even of the same sex and within one family, never see each other nude. 

Parents usually wait until the children are sleeping before they engage in 
intercourse, but the little ones eventually discover enough about the act to 
imitate it in play. This is not thought to be wrong or embarrassing at the age 
of three or four because, as the parents explain, “Everyone does it.” Among the 
schoolchildren attempts at sexual play occur with some frequency in the school- 
yard, where they are checked by a few words of disapproval from the teacher, 
and on the outskirts of the pueblo, where the youngsters have been driven into 
secrecy by the counter-sanction of laughter from their elders. A child who is 
dependent upon parents for love and approval can accept the chastisement of 
a laugh with considerably less trauma than might result from spanking and yet 
is fully enough aware of that temporary withdrawal of approval by those he 
loves to have the moral lesson firmly impressed. This sanction, used on adults 
as well as on children, is one of the most powerful the village can exert in 
influencing individual behavior toward conformity with group standards and is 
of equal power in prejudicing individuals involved in acculturation situations. 
The government nurse who laughed when one woman sadly admitted that she 
had six girls but no boys in her family was understood to be indicating disap- 
proval of inability to produce boys and never again was allowed to treat the 
members of that family. 

During the period between the primary grades and the end of grade school, 
sexual play is somewhat forgotten, but boys and girls approaching puberty revert 
to it again. Pre-marital experiments, which are common, usually take place in 
the common sleeping room of parents and young siblings; they are not secret. 
If an illegitimate child results (and birth control methods are almost unknown) , 
no stigma is attached to that child and the girl’s parents take it to raise. The 
father of the child may contribute money to its support, but unless his age, 
economic ability, and personality accord with the standards of the girl’s parents 
and brothers, they will not permit marriage even if the young people should 
desire it. Sex life is not tied to the guilt complex characteristic of western Euro- 
pean culture but is felt to be natural, enjoyable, and necessary. This is par- 
tially because it is linked with reproduction, which, within marriage or without, 
is considered good on the basis of increasing social and economic security within 
the pueblo. Some of the more acculturated families now feel that at present an 
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illegitimate child is disadvantageous to an unmarried girl and that, consequently, 
pre-marital attachments should not be made. On the other hand, some mothers, 
following the old system, insist that an unmarried daughter who is interested in 
a boy from another pueblo shall sleep with some boy of their own pueblo and 
hence be dissuaded from marrying the outsider. Certain of the pueblos insist 
that anyone marrying outside the tribe must return, bringing the spouse, to take 
up residence in the home village. This prevents decrease in village membership, 

Post-marital sexual infidelity is disapproved but not uncommon. A husband 
usually prefers to punish an unfaithful wife himself but may, instead, request the 
governor to do it. The concern of a pueblo official in this matter lies in the 
danger of family disruption, in which case the woman and children are thrown 
back onto her parents and brothers for support. Although occasional extra- 
marital favors are not confused with those of the few women recognized as 
whores, both are paid for in cash or in goods. A husband, discovering that his 
wife has a new and unexplained pair of shoes, or who sees her slipping money 
out of her belt when she removes it at night, may scold or beat her, but, with 
poverty never distant, he usually allows her to keep her gains. 

: Except when faced with the necessity of defending oneself or the village, 

aggression never is supposed to be allowed expression. From infancy children 
are taught not to fight and, equally, not to attempt to push ahead of their 
neighbors in any way. They must avoid competition and never seek power, pres- 
tige, or position. No one should be “different” from his neighbors, whether in 
dress or in action; and in a conservative group such little differences as an extra 
inch or two in the width of a woman’s skirt or the number of times she smooths 
the batter to bake wafer bread on the hot stone are considered distinctive enough 
to differentiate the members of one pueblo from those of another. Pueblo officers 
receive no compensation in distinction or in goods for their labors. A man may 
be offered his family’s sympathy for being compelled to engage in public work 
as well as to conduct his own affairs, but officership is thought of as a duty to 
the community which each man, in some of the smaller villages, is expected to 
hold once or more during a lifetime. School children who complete their lesson 
assignments early similarly recognize their duty of aiding the other children 
through providing them with the answers required by teacher! 

Aggression, never sanctioned in physical manifestation except against out- 
siders, appears in gossip, constant small quarrels, and considerable pressure 
toward primary participation within the extended family group, with secondary 
and much less frequent participation in other such groups. The close associa- 
tion in which the few hundred members of an isolated pueblo live might be 
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expected to lead to bickering, but their gossip, like their laughter, realizes its 
main function in conserving custom and preventing deviation from group stand- 
ards. Persons known as gossips are feared, but neither liked nor respected. The 
ideal in the pueblo is good humor, generosity, and industry; and the tendency 
to talk about one’s neighbors, to show a mean disposition, or to be lazy are 
equally disapproved. If a person definitely refuses to fit into the pueblo pattern, 
he is expelled from the village; but if his actions are less, although unexplainably, 
different from those of his neighbors he is accused of being a witch or of having 
been bewitched. 

The evidence for extended inter-influence between Pueblo and Spanish Amer- 
ican systems of magic and witchcraft cannot be overlooked. Even today a 
Pueblo woman, visiting a Manito friend in a nearby village, will sociably answer 
the request for advice concerning alleviation of pain after birth of a child by 
advising that a pair of opened scissors be placed under the mattress beneath the 
new mother. The Manito friend tries the remedy for her daughter, gratefully 
reports that the pain is considerably lessened, and vaguely remembers that her 
Spanish grandmother used to speak of using the same remedy. Pueblos and 
Spanish Americans often take their sick or depressed relatives to each other’s 
curanderos, where remedies ranging from charms to herbs are employed. Both 
groups are plagued with vague fears, fears of the dark, of ghosts, of witches, and 
of anything new and unknown. This fear among the Hopi has been explained 
as probably derived primarily from actual physical dangers (droughts, food 
shortages, encroachment of enemies, etc.) which always have beset these people 
and are made more real by animistic expression;** but part has come, without 
question, from the diffusion through time and space of folk fears prevalent in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. In the pueblos, fear remains a powerful motive 
of insuring security through the subservience of the individual to the advance- 
ment of the group. 

In a short paper all the influences affecting the children of the Manito and 
of Keresan societies cannot be covered, but if we summarize the most important 
for each, we can more easily note their similarities and differences. Among the 
Manitos we find emphasis on the following traits: 


1. The importance of kinship ties, even though the relatives may be distarit- 


2. Strength of the patrilineal system, stemming from a parallel to the Heav- 
enly Family and the hierarchy of the Catholic church. 





14 Thompson and Joseph, The Hopi Way. 
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3. Pampering of children and lack of strict early discipline and punishments, 
followed by occasional extreme punishments during adolescence. 

4. Observation that village sanction, in function, is more important than 
personal understanding of good and evil and should dictate to (and sometimes 
is a major substitute for) the individual conscience. 

5. Insistence upon modesty and sex taboos. 

6. Reliance upon the church calendar as a primary factor in social, economic, 
and metaphysical unification of the village. Fear of the supernatural in witch- 
craft, etc. 

7. Extensional realization that time and work, as such, are not of positive 
value but are important only in relation to the accomplishment of certain chosen 
ends and that plans entailing either may be changed according to conditions. 
Stress on psychological rather than on material ends. 

8. General lack of interest in formal education, formerly felt to be unneces- 
sary to rural frontier life and still unrecognized as important to modern accultur- 
ation and competition. 


The principal influences which will color the reactions of a Keresan through- 
out his life are: 


1. Deep affection within the extended family, associated with loyalty to the 
pueblo. 

2. Strong patrilineal system: authority stemming from the supernatural to 
the cacique and from cacique to both secular and religious officers, then to fathers 
of families, and finally to children. 

3. Constant training against any expression of aggression, with occasional 
application of forceful discipline. Resistance toward personal competition in any 
serious form. 

4. Positive evaluations of cheerfulness and enjoyment of life; disapproval of 
meanness and gossip, associated with fear of gossip as a primary deterrent con- 
trolling conservatism, lack of individual expression, and close approximation of 
each person to the mode of accepted behavior. 


5. Required modesty but equal lack of guilt complex in regard to sex. 
6. Constant vague fear concerning the unknown; belief in imminent justice, 
as well as punishment by pueblo officials. 
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7. Constant emphasis on group rather than personal welfare: the individual 
must work for his family and extended relatives. 


8. Interest in white education concentrated primarily on learning English and 
simple arithmetic to be used in trade with whites. 


In moving from the village background into Anglicized urbanization, the 
Manito is bridging a period of three centuries of development within one general 
culture (western European) and may be puzzled by necessary adaptations and 
miss their meaning. His native culture, language, and behavior patterns remain 
relics of old Spain, a!though modified by three centuries of isolated frontier 

t. The acculturating Indian, however, is faced with a deep chasm 
of basic inter-cultural differences. The behavior pattern he learns in childhood 
is based upon fundamental concepts developed during the long period of growth 
of his own self-sufficient culture, which has always differed from that of western 


Manitos who, without adequate acculturation, have attempted participation 
in the broad American pattern of life, have found social and economic equality 
almost nonexistent. This condition stems from two basic facts: (1) the recog- 
nized tendency of a majority group to question the position of any people differ- 
ent from themselves, and, (2) the obviousness of the differences in basic idealisms 
of the group-designed personality pattern characteristic of the Manitos (lower 
and middle classes) , differences so fundamental that the majority group neither 
can overlook them nor the minority group quickly change them.*® The ethical 
concept behind this modal Manito behavior pattern can be generalized as dis- 
tinctly relativistic rather than positivistic, relaxed rather than tense with inner 
urges, and concentrated on psychological rather than on material values and 
loyalties, especially in relation to unity of the extended family. The Pueblo 
Indians, few of whom have yet attempted any considerable participation in 
white culture except within the semi-sheltered environs of the Indian Bureau, 
not frequently admit psychological confusion in regard to their trans-cultural 
position, beliefs, and actions. Their white associates expect them to compete 
and to react as individuals, but as children they were taught that basic good 
referred to the extended family and thence directly outward to the group and 
its preservation economically and biologically. Wrong was that which injured 

15 Closer similarity between the mores of upper class Spanish Americans and those of the 
Anglos, as well as the greater amount of acculturation between the two in educational institu- 
tions, in business, and in politics, has lessened, although not entirely erased, the in-group versus 
out-group feeling for this segment of the native population. 
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the group, not the individual. In place of positivistic distinctions, the specific 
differences between right and wrong were thought of as matters primarily of 
group or even of vague supernatural knowledge and sanction and only second. 
arily as matters of personal conscience. 

To synthesize: Among the Pueblos and the Manitos, both, disciplines are 
lenient during infancy and childhood but severe during later youth. The early 
permissiveness fosters development of an initially sound nervous system, but 
anxiety concerning witchcraft, economics, and occasional situations of accultura- 
tion appear during youth and adulthood. Manito culture invites the rise of the 
individual yet holds control over the invitation toward individuality through rela- 
tionships of dependency within the extended family and social approval within 
the village. A Spanish American leader who is eloquent always can gather fol- 
lowers, although their loyalty is more to his personality than to his platform. 
The group exercising control is the mass of persons making up /a gente, the 
total people, and, within that, the social class groups with their slightly differing 
morals and mores, all based upon the church. Whether the modern Manito 
professes Catholicism or Protestanism, his thinking reflects the medieval Catholic 
background of his culture. In contrast, the Keresan social system, even under a 
dictatorial religious hierarchy, is fundamentally democratic in operation and a 
Pueblo leader could hardly hope to make any considerable changes in the ideas 
of his people by precepts announced from above. 

Those who seek an historical basis for the surprising similarity in degree of 
standardization of Spanish American village customs to those of the Pueblos will 
find a key in the original transfer of the stabilized social system of feudal Europe 
to the isolated area of New Mexico. That isolation continued for 250 years; 
until early in the 19th century there was but one convoy per year from Santa Fe 
to Chihuahua, and traders of non-Spanish nationality were thrown into prison 
and their goods confiscated unless they could procure papers from the capitol 
at Chihuahua. The position, the duties, and the customs of an individual 
depended upon tradition, but in that tradition was incorporated an emphasis upon 
class stratification and the personal leadership of outstanding individuals from 
the prominent families. This was the pattern upon which feudalistic nations 
depended for their continuation and expansion. 

The pueblos, however, were small units which maintained a precarious exist- 
ence within a hostile world by means of close integration of the individual into 
the group, democracy within the group, and subservience of all tendencies toward 

individuation in favor of group conformity and a united front. 

The condition of acculturation of Spanish Americans and of Indians in the 
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present period sets both into a new environment, one in which geographic and 
cultural isolation are continually being reduced and in which, consequently, secur- 
ity and even self-preservation depend upon a new orientation of the individual 
into the larger generalized American pattern. In this process superficial change 
of language, habits, and economics may appear to take place with relative ease, 
but lingering beneath these, as basis for a long period of trans-cultural confusion 
and resistance, remain the ancestral modal group-designed behavior patterns 
transmitted at home by precept and by example during the primary childhood 
period of each individual’s orientation. 
University or New Mexio 
ALBuQquERQUE, New Mexico 




















JAPANESE CEREMONIES AND FESTIVALS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Epirep sy PAUL RADIN 


PREFATORY NOTE 


FOLLOWING MATERIAL represents one portion of that collected 
by Miss N. I. in 1934 while she was working for me on a survey of the 
customs and beliefs of the Oriental minorities of the San Francisco Bay area, 
undertaken under the auspices of the SERA of Alameda County. The other 
parts, dealing respectively with the folktales and the life histories, are to be 
published in another connection. 
All the information was obtained from the older residents of Oakland and 
Berkeley in Japanese. 
The arrangement of the material speaks for itself. 
I am responsible for the mapping out of the survey, for the revision of the 
English text, and the general editing—Paul Radin. 


BIRTH CEREMONIES 
BirtH CEREMONIES IN JAPAN 


Since boys alone can perpetuate the family name and inherit titles and estates 
they are considered of more importance in Japan than girls. Yet, in Japan, the 
birth of a child whether it be a boy or a girl is the cause of much rejoicing. A 
special messenger bears the glad tidings to all relatives and intimate friends and 
formal announcements are sent to close relatives. All the people thus notified are 
obliged to make early calls, to welcome the baby into the world, and must bring 
with them some gift together with fish and eggs for good luck. It is customary 
in Japan to have all presents wrapped in white paper and to have some words 
written on it. The gifts likewise must be tied with a red and white paper string 
under which is inserted the noshi, a bit of dried fish, folded in a piece of colored 
paper. 

Before the seventh day the baby is named, usually by the father or head of 
the family, although a friend or patron of the family may also be asked to do it. 
In Japan, the name of a living member of the family or that of a friend is rarely 
given to a child. Names of beautiful objects in nature such as Flower, Plum, 
Snow are bestowed upon girls, and Tiger and similar appellations suggesting 
manly qualities, given to the boys. However, the choice of a name for the child 
does not play the important role in Japan that it does in America. Often, a boy 
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is merely given a name which designates his position in the family. Thus, for 
example, he will be called “First one,” “Second one,” “Tiger third one,” etc. 
There is no particular rite connected with the naming of the child. The name 
must, however, be registered at the district office of registration, and the family 
usually has a celebration in honor of the event. A certain kind of rice, cooked 
with red beans, a sort of festival or “good luck” dish, is generally served by the 
members of the household on this seventh day. 

The next important event in the baby’s life is the miyamairi, a ceremony 
which is equivalent to christening in the Western world. On the thirty-first day 
after birth, the baby is taken for its first visit to the shrine of the patron. This 
takes place on the thirty-third day, if the child is a girl, the difference being 
accounted for in Japan by the explanation that it takes a female child a few 
days longer to be sufficiently prepared for the visit. The baby is dressed in gaily 
figured fine silk or crepe garments made especially for the occasion, garments 
upon which the family crest is either imprinted or embroidered. The child, thus 
arrayed and accompanied by members of the family, is carried to one of the 
Shinto shrines and there placed under the protection of the patron deity of 
the shrine. Offerings are made to the god and to the priest, and after a blessing 
has been given, the child is formally placed under the care of a special guardian 
deity. At the completion of the ceremony, some form of entertainment usually 
takes place at the home of the parents. It is, as a general rule, on this day, also, 
that the family send to their friends some acknowledgment of the presents re- 
ceived. This acknowledgment usually consists of the red bean rice, such as is 
prepared on the seventh day of celebration, and sometimes of cakes of mochi. 
A letter of thanks in most cases accompanies this return present. Since as 
many as fifty or a hundred such presents must be made, the burden on the finan- 
cial resources is heavy. Equally great is the strain on the nerves to see that 
no one is forgotten and that everything is properly done. 

In former days, November 15th used to be the date of a number of gay 
spectacles performed in the vicinity of the more popular shrines in Japan. This 
was the day on which children made their second and third visits to the shrine 
to give thanks and offerings to their patron deity. It served as the occasion for 
many changes in the habits of the children. For instance, those who had 
reached the age of three were supposed to cease having their heads shaved; seven 
year old girls were supposed to substitute the stiff obi for the soft narrow sash 
of infancy; and five year old boys marked the day by the wearing, for the first 
time, the manly hakama or pleated trousers. This day with its many implications 
has become meaningless to the Japan of today. 
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In Japan, in contrast to America, the anniversary of a person’s birth is not 
a matter of any great importance, and birthdays are not much observed except by 
the eating of red bean rice on that day. From one point of view, the first of 
January, that is, the first day of the year, may be considered the universal birth. 
day, for instead of waiting until the exact day of the anniversary of a person’s 
birth to call him a year older, an addition is then made to the age of every 
individual, 

BirtH CEREMONIES IN CALIFORNIA 

Practically all the elaborate customs attached to the early life of children in 
Japan have lost their importance here. Although it is true that most families 
still bestow the meaningful Japanese names upon their children, nevertheless the 
custom of also adding an American name is rapidly becoming established. In 
many cases, in fact, American names have totally replaced the Japanese ones and 
children born in America of Japanese parents receive an American given name 
with, at best, the Japanese surname added. 

The all-important miyamairi, i. e. the visits to the patron shrine, that mark a 
step forward in the young lives of the children, have necessarily been discarded 
because of the absence of shrines in America. Thus the babyhood and the child- 
hood of Japanese children in America are spent simply and without ceremonies. 
This is particularly true in Buddhist families. Among the Japanese Christians, 
baptismal and other rites are practised just as among Christians of any other 
nationality. However, some Japanese parents here still preserve the custom of 
sending to friends the festal food-rice cooked with red beans on the occasion of 
an addition to the family, and also the custom of eating this special rice on the 
birthday anniversaries of the child. Naturally, among the Japanese Christians, 
of whom there are quite a number in California, the baptismal and other rites 
are practised just as among Christians of any other nationality. 

Furthermore, the habit of considering the first of January as a universal 
birthday no longer exists here, so that the Japanese children in America have 
two ages: their ages as computed by the Japanese method—which always adds 
a year—and that computed according to Western custom. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 
Marriace CEREMONIES IN JAPAN 
To understand the Japanese marriage rites and customs, the great difference 
between the Western and the Oriental attitude toward the family should never 
be lost sight of. Marriage among Japanese is definitely more a family affair than 
a personal one, thus contrasting sharply with the American attitude. When 
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there is a child—boy or girl—of marriageable age in the family, it is the duty 
of the parents to enlist the aid of some respectable married friend to act as 
go-between or middleman. Quite apart from the fact that the go-between is an 
institution of immemorial antiquity, its existence must be considered almost a 
necessity in a country such as Japan where there are so very few opportunities for 
the meeting of younger people of the two sexes. 

The go-betweens—for in most cases, there is more than one middleman—after 
much searching and inquiring, finally decide upon a suitable match and some 

t is made for the meeting (called mi-ai, “mutual seeing”) of the young 
If there is any objection on the part of either party, the matter is ended, 
in theory, at least, although in practice the parents may do as they wish. If both 
parties are mutually satisfied, a yuino—exchange of gifts—takes place, the 
presents consisting of clothes, or materials, or money for clothes. This exchange 
of gifts corresponds to an engagement and is binding by custom if not by law. 
Even in Japan, however, modern trends developed through foreign influence 
have modified this custom in a peculiar way. Today, at least among the wealthy, 
in addition to the other gifts presented by the groom-to-be to his future wife, 
a ring is also given. Among thoroughly Westernized Japanese, in fact, only 
a ring is given. 

When the bride leaves for her marriage ceremony, she is dressed in white. 
This is the mourning color in Japan, and is donned to signify that she is now 
dead to the family of her birth. The marriage ceremony takes place at the 
house of the groom, to which the bride is carried, escorted by the middlemen 
and their wives. The trousseau and household goods, which are in the nature 
of a dowry and are very elaborate and costly, are sent before her. 

In case of separation, the bride has the right to take away with her all that 
she brought as her dowry. Soon after the bride’s arrival at the house of her 
husband’s parents, she changes her clothes for the marriage ceremony proper and 
wears a dress given to her by her husband with his family crest on it, to signify 
that she now belongs to his family. The bridegroom wears the conventional 
wedding costume, although some men are now married in European evening 
dress. The wedding is a simple private affair, the distinguishing feature being 
a rite termed the san-san-ku-do, literally “three, three, nine times.” This consists 
of the bride and the bridegroom drinking from, or lifting to their lips, three 
wine-cups of different sizes three times, nine times in all. This drinking from 
one cup is a symbol of the couple’s intentions of sharing together all the joys 
and sorrows of married life. At the ceremony no one is present but the couple, 
their family, the go-betweens and a young girl—sometimes also a young boy— 
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whose duty it is to pour the wine into the cups and present them to the bride 
and bridegroom. Following this rite, the wedding guests, assembled in the 
adjoining room, all sit down to an elaborate feast and share in the accompanying 
merriment. 

On the third day, a visit is paid by the couple to the home of the bride’s 
parents, and another large party is held. Moreover, within the course of two 
or three months, the newly married couple are expected to sponsor a series of 
parties for their friends as an announcement of the marriage. Since the mar- 
riage ceremony is private and no wedding announcement cards are sent out, this 
is the first and only formal public proclamation of the event. Furthermore, the 
only act necessary to make the marriage legal is the transfer of the bride’s name 
from the list of her father’s family, as registered by the government, to the list 
of her husband’s family. From that time on she becomes officially a member of 
her husband’s house. In nine cases out of ten, she must live with her husband's 
family and be under the domination of all his relations. 

In a small number of cases, a man marries into his bride’s family. This is 
particularly true when she is the only child and there is thus no one to carry on 
the family name. In such cases, the husband is adopted as the son of his bride’s 
family and assumes her name. In actual practice this takes place as a rule only 
when the bride’s family is wealthy, and the husband, coming from a poorer fam- 
ily, is willing to humble himself to the degree of relinquishing his name and 
becoming dependent on the family of his bride. 


Marriage CerEMONIES IN CALIFORNIA 

After the coming of the Japanese to America, the marriage customs under- 
went a drastic change. For the period before 1908 little need be said. There 
were very few Japanese women in the country. The marriages that did occur 
were few and far between and were simply registered at the office of the justice 
of the peace without further ceremony. Between approximately the years 1908 
and 1914, this changed completely. This is the period of the so-called “picture 
brides.” These unfortunate women frequently left their native land to marry 
and live with men whom they had never seen except through an exchange of pic- 
tures. Some of them, needless to say, were cruelly disappointed in their hopes 
and expectations and soon sailed back to Japan. The majority, however, stayed. 
Wholesale wedding ceremonies, with the customary Western feature of the 
issuing of licenses and the giving of rings, were conducted by Japanese ministers 
at Angel Island, to bind together the men already in America and the brides they 
had called over from Japan. For the wedding, the girls wore their native kimono 
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—the only garment in their possession under the circumstances—and the men, 
occidental clothes. So originated the entirely Western custom, unknown among 
the Japanese before, of having a member of a church officiate at a wedding and 
of legalizing the tie by the issuance of a license. 

Thus there began that differentiation in marriage customs which is so char- 
acteristic a feature of Japanese-American life. With the recent emergence of a 
numerically important second generation of Japanese of marriageable age, there 
now exist four varieties of wedding ceremony. The only features which all four 
possess in common are the filing of intentions to wed and the procuring of a 
marriage license, and they have these features in common only because, without 
these steps, marital unions are not considered legal in America. 

Naturally the most Americanized of all the ceremonies is the one performed 
among the young Japanese Christians. They have adopted almost bodily the 
American wedding ceremony, the only difference being that the service is con- 
ducted in Japanese instead of in English. Even the kiss, considered so shock- 
ingly indecent by most Japanese, has, to some extent, been incorporated. The 
bride, dressed in white, carries a bouquet and has her maid of honor and her 
bridesmaids; the groom, dressed in the conventional Western style, has his best 
man and ushers. There is an exchange of marriage vows, a feature which had 
never before been part of the wedding ceremony among the Japanese, and the 
groom places the ring on his bride’s finger as a token of the union. 

It may be mentioned here that many of the young Japanese have even gone 
to the extent of having their weddings performed by American ministers in 
American churches. 

The situation was quite different among the young Japanese Buddhists in 
America. They found nothing in their religion corresponding to a wedding 
ceremony. Yet being as Americanized in their customs as were their Christian 
friends, they soon began to imitate the latter in the manner in which they cele- 
brated their weddings. Naturally the imitation was not slavish. For instance, 
presentation of rosaries by the priest to the bride and groom, to symbolize their 
loyalty to Buddhism is sometimes, though not always, added in the Buddhist 
ceremony. Likewise, in cases where go-betweens were an important factor in the 
consummation of the marriage, they are included in the bridal procession. 

Last there are those young Japanese who have been reared in Japan, or who 
have lived a life more or less closely patterned after that in Japan because of the 
influence of parents who insisted on bringing up their children in strict accord- 
ance with Japanese ways. These individuals tend to preserve most of the Japan- 
ese customs, and often are married in the Japanese style. The girl usually wears 
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the Japanese wedding dress, although the man in almost all cases wears evening 
dress. The ceremony is held at the groom’s house rather than at the church, and 
the customary san-san-ku-do drinking bout is conducted. The Western touch 
is present even in this ritual by two features: the signing of the marriage license 
by the priest and, at times, the presentation of a ring to the bride by the groom. 

We might also mention here those couples who undergo a double ceremony, 
A wedding rite is held in a church in the Western style with the wedding proces- 
sion, exchange of marriage vows, etc., and the contracting individuals dressed in 
occidental clothes. In addition, however, particularly to please the whims of 
doting parents, and to make the tie more binding, in the elders’ opinion, the 
wine-drinking ritual is held privately either before or after the church wedding, 
On this occasion everyone is dressed in Japanese ceremonial marriage garb. On 
the whole this peculiar duplication of rites is not very common, but there have 
been quite a number of cases in which it has been done—to insure the legality 
of the marriage from both the Japanese and American viewpoints. 

Finally we have the wedding ritual of the Tenrikyo sect of Shintoism. This, 
of course, is quite distinctive. The ceremony takes place before the gods and in 
the presence of four priests, and since the members of this sect take their religion 
more seriously than the majority of people, the rite thus performed becomes a 
truly sacred and holy thing. This is best proved by the fact that divorces are of 
rare occurrence among the adherents of this faith. For them it would constitute 
a sacrilege and be an inexcusable sin to break a contract made before their gods. 

The ceremony itself is very impressive. The principals of the wedding cere- 
mony are seated on the floor, in true Japanese style, in three rows, the head- 
priest and the second priest directly before the altars of the gods, the other two 
priests behind them, with the bride and groom in the last row. All are dressed 
in the appropriate Shinto costumes. The ceremony is opened by the head-priest 
waving over the heads of all those present a sort of duster-like contraption— 
a long stick at the end of which are attached rather long narrow strips of thin 
white paper. This act, which prefaces almost all Tenrikyo ceremonies except 
funeral services, is supposed to purify the souls of the people by brushing away 
the eight kinds of “dust,” i. e. moral evils, which exist in the human heart. The 
head-priest then goes before the altar and, after a prayer, reads a passage from 
the holy books. He now takes his place on the floor, with the second priest 
seated at his right, and stepping before the gods, prays, and explains the occasion 
for the gathering. This is followed by the reading of a sort of marriage sermon 
or text specially composed for the couple in question. After his return to his 
former position on the floor, the priests in the second row lead the bride and 
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to the altar, where the head-priest officiates as they give their vows and 
the bride receives her ring. Upon the completion of this service, the couple 
returns to its place. The two priests in front of the couple then perform their 
duties of pouring out the wine into the cups and of handing them first to one, 
then to the other, for the san-san-ku-do ritual. 

Thus ends the ceremony, which is followed by a general imbibing of sake 
and the partaking of refreshments. Since the Tenrikyo Shintoists comprise only 
a minority of the Japanese population in America, there are fewer such marriages, 
but their ceremony is more Japanese than that of any other Japanese group. 
Despite this fact, however, a little touch of Westernism is noticeable, even here, 
in the giving of the ring. 

Thus it can be seen that, though specifically the Japanese features of the 
marriage ceremony have not totally disappeared, Western influence is markedly 
exerting its power among the younger generation of Japanese. This is, of course, 
to be expected. 

A carry-over from the Japanese custom is the giving of large, almost public, 
banquets by the groom’s family, following the wedding ceremony. Though 
“arranged” marriages still exist, in some cases being the best manner of effecting 
a union between two suitable individuals, the development of love .marriages 
shows the strength of the Western influence. The sending of wedding announce- 
ments, the giving of “showers” for the bride-to-be, which are becoming increas- 
ingly popular, and the indulgence in honeymoons, scarcely known in Japan: all 
these things indicate the rapid adjustment of the younger Japanese to American 
customs. 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES IN JAPAN 


When death occurs within a family in Japan there are no undertakers to 
perform the task of caring for the dead body and placing it in the coffin, nor fun- 
eral parlors to which to take it. The family and friends, themselves, make all 
the preparations, with the most painful work falling, as usual in Japan, to the 
lot of the women. Immediately after the death of a person, the body is wrapped 
in a quilt and laid on the bed with its head facing north. A screen is then 
placed around the bed. When, on learning of the bereavement, relatives and 
intimate friends call, the cloth covering of the face of the body is removed, 
and the visitors make an obeisance before the body and offer appropriate gifts 
to the spirit of the dead. 

On the day after the death, the final ablutions of the body are performed. 
Custom requires that all the relatives of the deceased who are below him in rank 
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take part in this bathing rite, which must be done in a new tub with a new pail 
and a new dipper. None of the utensils used must contain metal of any kind, 
When the body has been washed, it is dressed in a white garment, in the making 
of which all the women of the family must assist. This garment is folded from 
right to left instead of from left to right as is ordinarily done. The body is 
then placed on a white bier, care being necessary to arrange it in a sitting posi- 
tion, with the chin resting on the knees. This is the only position in which the 
body will fit into the round or square cask-shaped coffin, which was, until recently 
the only style known in Japan. After a few small objects, such as might be 
desired by the dead in the next world, are placed in the coffin, it is closed and 
nailed up, wrapped in a white cloth, tied with a white cord, and placed on a 
high stand with food and incense offered before it. 

Since the introduction of funeral parlors and of the oblong coffin in Japan, 
many of these customs have been changed and the bathing ot the body by mem- 
bers of the family of the deceased has, to a great extent, been eliminated, thus 
relieving the relatives of an extremely painful duty. Furthermore, the oblong 
coffin no longer necessitates the rather difficult feat of placing the body into 
the coffin in a sitting position. 

After the coffin has been properly prepared, there begins the vigil which is 
kept up until the day of the burial, by relatives, friends, and retainers of the 
dead. These watch over the body continually, seeing to it that the incense 
burning before the coffin is replenished at regular intervals. Also, while the 


body remains in the house, a priest comes from time to time to offer prayers. 


Upon the day appointed for the burial, a religious ceremony is held at the 
home before the procession to the cemetery starts. On this day, friends send 
large bunches of natural flowers, which are sometimes carried by a man specially 
hired for this purpose. Uniformed coolies must be provided by the family of 
the dead to carry the flowers in those cases where a man is not sent with them. 
The funeral cortege is an imposing spectacle, with the priests in their white or 
bright-colored professional robes, the many and large bunches of gay flowers, 
the white tinsel-decorated bier, and the red and white flags. At the cemetery, 
wind instruments intone their mournful wail; the priests sing their solemn chants 
as they perform the final rites; and each of the relatives and friends steps forward, 
one by one, to bow before the coffin and burn a little incense. 

The house of death remains a place of mourning for forty-nine days after 
the funeral. The spirit of the dead is supposed to be present in the house 
throughout this period, and a little shrine is erected before which food and flowers 
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are placed daily and to which visitors pay their respects. During this period, 
likewise, the members of the household are thought to be ceremonially unclean, 
so that none of them appears in public, particularly among large crowds. At the 
end of the forty-nine days, some acknowledgement must be made to every friend 
who sent a remembrance to the house at the time of the funeral. 

In the first year after death, certain days are observed at which special cere- 
monies are performed before the memorial tablet. In subsequent years, only cer- 
tain anniversaries, commemorative of the deceased, are kept. This is continued 
for fifty or a hundred years after his death. After that the spirit is supposed to 
have become one with all the other ancestral spirits, and offerings are made to it 
only on the occasion of the general Feast for the Dead. 


FuneraL CEREMONIES IN CALIFORNIA 

Among the Japanese in America, funerals have necessarily become as Occi- 
dental as was to have been expected. With funeral parlors vieing for “business,” 
the tasks of bathing and dressing the body and placing it in the coffin are taken 
care of without the members of the family having to undergo any additional 
pain. The ceremony conducted at the crematorium differs not at all from that 
used among Americans, though the services held at the church may vary slightly. 

Among the Japanese Christians, the funeral service at the church is relatively 
simple, consisting of prayers, hymns, condolence speeches by friends, and the 
silent procession of the mourners for a last view of the deceased. 

Among the Buddhists, the rite is attended with more ceremony. Two 
Buddhist priests, in their professional robes, sit on either side of the shrine within 
the temple and read together appropriate passages from the sutras in a highly 
inflected, sing-song manner. Tks codinn inhetemetedatintinmnenicaln 
little bell struck at intervals by the head priest. Beside the coffin is placed a 
small table on which incense is burned. While the priests drone on, the mourners, 
beginning with the members of the immediate family—the men always first, 
followed by the other members in chronological order, the youngest being last— 
go before the coffin, bow to the deceased and replenish the little container in 
which the incense is burning. The members of the family are followed in this 
ritual by relatives and friends until all those present have offered incense to the 
spirit of the dead. Then the head-priest says a few words about the person for 
whom the ceremony is being held, and this is followed by speeches from the 
friends of the deceased and representatives of the various organizations of which 
the deceased was a member. After the service is ended elaborate refreshments 
are served to the people present. This custom of a feast after a funeral rite is a 
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Japanese one, practised by all Japanese regardless of their religion. The idea 
behind the custom is that this will be the last time they are to share in a feast 
with the person who has just died. 

The Buddhists, even in America, have preserved the practice of keeping vigil 
over the dead. Friends and relatives spend sleepless nights by turn, burning in- 
cense and offering food before the coffin. On the day of the funeral, there is 
the usual procession—in automobiles, not on foot as in the old country—and 
minus all the gay color and the white robes, since, in accordance with American 
ways, black has been accepted as the mourning color. 

Following the funeral, a little altar is erected in the corner of a room in the 
house, wherein the spirit of the dead may reside. The urn is usually placed near 
a picture of the deceased, and before the shrine are placed candle-holders and a 
container for the incense to be used by members of the family and visiting friends 
who wish to offer it to the dead. Connected with this custom is the superstition 
that if more than one incense stick is offered at one time, they must not be placed 
in the container together. The burning incense-sticks supposedly act as guides 
for the spirit in its journey to the next existence. If several sticks are 
bunched together, the spirit, it is believed, becomes confused and does not know 
which road to take. 

Among many Buddhist families there has been preserved the usage of cook- 
ing fresh rice and offering it to the dead each morning. Care is also taken to 
see to it that the glass before the altar always contains fresh water. Furthermore, 
the first portion of any meal is always offered to the dead before any one else 
has tasted any of the food. Flowers always are placed before the shrine and kept 
fresh at all times. Moreover, whenever any gift, and particularly food of any 
kind, is given to any member of the family, it is offered to the spirit of the dead 
before it is used or eaten, to serve as a symbol that everything is shared with the 
deceased just as if he were still alive. 

As in Japan, the Buddhists observe, with special services, certain days and 
anniversaries after a person’s death. These are the seventh day, the forty-ninth 
day, the hundredth day, the first anniversary, the third, the fifth, the seventh, 
and every anniversary thereafter which contains the numbers three or seven, as 
for example, twenty-third, twenty-seventh, thirty-third, thirty-seventh, etc. All 
these anniversaries must be strictly observed. After a certain number of years 
they are abandoned except for the general Festival of the Dead. In addition, the 
Buddhists, as well as the Japanese in general, still refrain from active participa- 
tion in group gatherings throughout the period of forty-nine days following a 
death within the family. 
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Among the Tenrikyo Shintoists, the funeral service is conducted before their 
gods, with six priests dressed in their ceremonial white robes. Prayers and 
speeches are given and, corresponding to the burning of incense by the Buddhists, 
branches of huckleberry, with white paper attached to them, are placed on a table 
beside the coffin by the friends and relatives present at the funeral. 


HOLIDAYS AND FESTIVALS CELEBRATED IN JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA 
INTRODUCTION 


Holiday Japan transplanted into America has lost a great deal of its glamour 
and charm, a natural result of the inescapable influence of a new and foreign 
environment and people. The history of the celebration of Japanese holidays and 
festive days by the Japanese population in America affords a very interesting 
study, involving, as it does, modifications and simplifications of the festivals for 
various reasons. The following account will present these subjects in the fol- 
lowing order: national holidays as celebrated in Japan and America; special 
religious holidays (Buddhist and Tenrikyo) observed both in Japan and 
America; festivals discarded by the Japanese in America; Western holidays 
added to the calendar of the Japanese in America; and finally, at various points, 
inferences to be drawn from these facts. 


New Year CELEBRATION 

Among the general holidays observed by all the inhabitants in Japan, the 
New Year celebration is undoubtedly the gayest and the most important. It 
might be accurate to say that New Year is to Japan what Christmas is to America 
and the West as a whole, for since Japan was originally, and is still, essentially 
a non-Christian country, Christmas does not have there the significance it has 
in so many other countries. Preparations for the New Year holidays commence, 
in Japan, about the 25th or 26th of December, and the air is charged with the 
festive spirit until about the 15th of January. The last week of December is a 
bustling one for all the members of the family in Japan, particularly for the 
women, for it is a hectic week of intensive housecleaning, house-airing, repaper- 
ing of shelves, and washing of floors, walls, and ceilings. 

The week following the housecleaning is devoted to the preparation of food. 
The most characteristic food is the mochi, a sort of dumpling made of rice, 
steamed and pounded, the preparation of which is so difficult a process that it is 
not lightly undertaken. When the mochi is made, it is set aside to await the 
festal day. 

Before the New Year comes in, the capable housewife will have sent out 
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presents—to which the special name of o-sei-bo is given—to every one who has, 
during the last year, been of service to any member of her family. Servants as 
well as servants of friends often visited, employees and employees’ children, will 
be remembered with gifts, according to the amount of obligation felt by the 
giver. Similarly, all merchants and marketmen who supply the house send pres. 
ents to the mistress and frequently to the head-servants as well. All this present- 
giving is a severe tax on the resources of the housekeeper but the feeling of obli- 
gation is very characteristic of the Japanese people, and the custom is observed 
despite the cost. 

By the 25th or 26th of the month, the tradespeople begin to send in their bills, 
for every man expects to square up all his debts by the last night of the old year, 
in order to begin the new year with a clean slate. Thus creditors, grocers, 
butchers, and others to whom money is owed are occupied in a special business, 
that of collecting money for their accounts before dawn of the New Year. Some 
are known to make the rounds to their debtors’ homes until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, carrying a lantern in one hand, a sack for the money in the other. 

Japanese New Year’s Eve is practically a sleepless one, just as it is for many 
Americans. The difference consists in the following: the people in America in- 
dulge in horn-blowing, confetti-throwing, dancing parties, midnight-shows, and, 
all in all, spend New Year’s Eve away from home; the Japanese, on the con- 
trary, believe that it is the one night on which all the members of the family 
should stay home to welcome the New Year together. 

If the house is already spick-and-span, there are numerous other duties to be 
performed. Various o-gochiso, delicious foods of all kinds, foods which are as 
inseparably connected with New Year as the “turkey-on-Thanksgiving” custom 
here in America, must be prepared, in addition to the mochi. Flags galore, the 
triple-tree decoration—branches of the pine tree, bamboo, and plum tree—straw 
ropes, ornamented with white paper, oranges, lobsters, and images of good luck, 
must be artistically arranged just outside the house, on both sides of the door, 
either to keep evil spirits at a distance or as symbols of good luck. The conven- 
tional offering—a sheet of kombu, a kind of edible sea-weed, with great cakes of 
mochi, two, three, five or seven in number, set one upon another, the largest at 
the base of the structure and smallest one topped by a mikan (mandarin- 
orange) —this must be made to the various household gods to thank them for 
their past aid and to enlist their patronage and protection throughout the next 


year. 
Just about midnight, everyone partakes of o-toshi-zoba (noodles). This isa 
quaint custom to signify the passing of one year and the beginning of another 
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without a break, and noodles are appropriately selected to represent this idea. 
With the ringing out of the old and the ringing in of the new year, shouts of 
“Akemashite omedeto!” (“Greetings on the opening of the New Year!”) are 
heard everywhere, and thus an official and hearty welcome is given to the newly- 
begun year. 

Late to bed generally means late to rise, so that on the morning of January 
Ist, even the traditionally industrious Japanese do not awaken until late. Their 
first meal consists of o-zoni (a stew made of rice cakes boiled in a fish gravy) 
and a taste of ten or more different varieties of food that had been provided for 
the night before. This is followed by prayers pronounced facing the four poles 
successively, to assure oneself, it is to be assumed, that no god will be overlooked. 
Then begin the rounds of New Year calls, visits to friends and relatives, to wish 
them a happy and prosperous New Year. Wine, containing a sort of medicine 
supposed upon its drinking to bestow the gift of longevity (greatly desired by 
the Japanese as by other people), and followed by delicacies of all kinds, these 
are always served on this occasion by the host, to all who come. 

The whole first day is one of rest interspersed with much eating, imbibing, 
story-telling, and general rejoicing. Exchange of little gifts is made among 
children, corresponding to Christmas presents among Americans, and they have 
a joyous time playing battledore and shuttlecock, spinning tops, flying kites, and 
having Japanese card parties and sugoroku parties. Sugoroku is similar to 
backgammon. In fact, the whole three first days are considered holidays, and no 
work is done, particularly housework. On the second day, however, custom de- 
mands that everyone arise early and make a pretense at working, even if for only 
half an hour or so. The purpose of this is to prevent any one from forgetting 
the feeling for work and becoming lazy in the midst of the merry-making. Those 
whose regular occupation is that of a student, spend some time on this day prac- 
tising the art of writing with their Japanese brushes. Samples of their work— 
on white oblong-shaped stiff paper—are hung around at different points in the 
house, and especially near pictures or images of the household gods. 

After the third day of leisure, work is resumed but not very intensively. The 
holiday atmosphere still reigns supreme and is openly manifested again on the 
seventh day of the month when rice-cakes, boiled with seven kinds of herbs, are 
edten. On the fourteenth day, the New Year spirit is reawakened by the con- 
suming of rice cooked with a special kind of red beans which are sup- 
posed to have a purifying effect and thus preserve one’s health. On the fifteenth 
day, a bonfire is built with the kakizome—the paper with the words written by 
the children of the family on the second day—and there is a saying that success 
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will belong to him whose ashes of paper leap in the air the highest. The comple. 
tion of this little ritual marks the end of the New Year celebration. 

It can readily be seen from the above account that in Japan, New Year is 
the holiday of holidays, with fifteen days of rest—at least, semileisure. In con. 
trast to the elaborate manner in which the New Year is welcomed in Japan, the 
same holiday as celebrated by the Japanese in America is quite simple. In chat. 
ting with members of the older generation, there was disclosed the interesting fact 
that, graphically illustrated, there has been a distinct curve in the degree of 
observance of Japanese New Year. Though exact dates and figures cannot be 
given without more extensive research, the following observations, though they 
indicate only roughly the trends that have taken place, are nevertheless revelatory, 

For about ten years after the 1890’s—which may be considered the beginning 
of extensive Japanese settlement in Alameda County—the Japanese holidays, 
not even excepting the all-important New Year, were scarcely observed. Not 
only the scarcity of Japanese people at that time, but also the lack of appropriate 
paraphernalia for celebrating the holidays and the fact that these pioneers were 
too busily occupied in the task of colonization, account for this seeming absence 
of feeling for the festivals of their mother country. However, from about 1900 
and for some twenty years after, a renewed interest in their national holi- 
days developed, literally flared up. 

A rather large Japanese community, added to greater leisure after the first 
years of hard work and the opening of stores handling merchandise from Japan, 
encouraged the Japanese people to satisfy their instinctive wish to celebrate the 
festivals of their home country. According to one of the older members of the 
Japanese community in Oakland, until about the year 1906 approximately one- 
tenth of the Japanese kept strict observance of the New Year spirit in the Jap- 
anese style by arranging the triple-tree decoration (described above) just outside 
their doors. He added that though this custom was not preserved in private 
homes after 1906, proprietors of large Japanese concerns, particularly in San 
Francisco, elaborately bedecked their store-fronts with pine, bamboo, and plum 
tree branches until as late as 1920. 

Another new feature of the New Year celebration was the setting out of the 
American and Japanese flags, a practice retained by three-fourths of the Jap- 
anese people in America until about the year 1917. Since that date, flags have 
not been prominently displayed outside the houses, except in front of large 
stores or, less conspicuously, inside the homes. The year 1917 also seems to mark 
the decline of the observance of the custom of making New Year calls, a pro 
ceeding which up to that time the Japanese had followed almost one hundred 
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t. Furthermore, only until about 1917 or 1918 did the Japanese girls 
spend part of New Year’s day playing battledore and shuttlecock, whereas 
karuta—a Japanese card game—and sugoroku (backgammon) parties were 

even as late as 1928 and 1929. The custom of exchanging New Year 
gifts has been steadily fading out among the Japanese in America, giving way to 
the more universal Christmas presents. 

The one feature of the New Year celebration which has been preserved even 
to this day, at least within the family, is the provision and consumption of some 
of the special New Year foods and the drinking of wine. Many members of the 
older generation chuckled when asked whether they were forced to give up 
their custom of imbibing sake during the period of prohibition. A very great 
minority of them, even to this day, spend some days before New Year’s Day 
pounding out the rice into mochi. There remains, also, the custom of decorating 
the interior of the house with the mochi-structure. The bright red lobster— 
supposed to be a symbol of old age on account of its crooked back—which is 
a feature of the outdoor decoration in Japan, has been given a less conspicuous 
place. Nevertheless, it still adorns the interior of many homes along with the 
mochi-structure. 

Yet it is to be doubted whether here in America, even at the time of the 
fullest and most elaborate New Year celebrations, the holidays lasted more than 
a day, for economic exigencies demanded resumption of business as soon as pos- 
sible. The one clearcut manifestation of the holiday spirit even today is the 
three-day period of non-publication observed by all the Japanese newspapers, a 
luxury indulged in on no other occasion. As a whole, therefore, New Year’s as 
celebrated by the Japanese in America has lost that air of relaxation and care- 
free rejoicing so easily submitted to and so contagious during the New Year 
holidays in Japan. 

A questioning of the members of the younger generation of Japanese in 
America brought to light also the fact that they are slowly but surely discarding 
Japanese traditions of the New Year celebration. The custom of giving the 
house a thorough cleaning, for instance, as well as that of remaining at home on 
December 31st to welcome the New Year, are both disappearing. Boisterous 
hilarity with confetti, bells, horns, and so forth, and going to New Year's 
Eve dancing parties and midnight-shows seem to be more to the taste of 
the younger Japanese. Today, there still exists an unresolved conflict between 
the parents’ desire to have the entire family home on New Year’s Eve, and the 
children’s desire to celebrate it in the American style. This circumstance ac- 
counts, in part, for the relatively poor attendance at dances given on that evening. 
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With the passing of the years, however, there is an indication that the younger 
folk will do as they please, and that their elders will have to resign themselves, 
as best they can, to the influence of the American modes and manners on their 
children. Whether or not they go out on New Year’s Eve, it is true that today 
the younger generation no longer spend New Year’s Eve playing Japanese cards 
and backgammon nor do they indulge in the simple pastimes of spinning tops, 
flying kites, and playing battledore and shuttlecock. 

As to the matter of food, it is to be expected that in families in which the 
parents are of the first generation, the special preparation and partaking of 
Japanese foods will continue. Curiously enough, it was discovered that even 
among second generation families and couples, the New Year celebration does 
not seem complete without at least three of the special kinds of food invariably 
connected with Japanese New Year. One second generation mother explained 
that personally she prepared these Japanese foods for the sake of her parents 
and friends of the older generation who would more or less expect to be served 
the customary Japanese refreshments should they pay her family a New Year 
call. She thought, therefore, that with the passing of the older folk, even this 
last remnant of the Japanese manner of observing the New Year holidays would 
gradually disappear. 

Summarizing the history of the New Year holidays as celebrated by the 
Japanese in America, we can say the following. Very little celebration took place 
during the first ten years of the pioneering period. Then from about 1900 to 
1918 or so, the celebration was modelled after and carried out as closely as pos- 
sible in the Japanese style. From 1918 on up to the present, there has been a 
downward curve in the degree to which the Japanese customs connected with the 
New Year celebration have been retained. This decline has been caused pri- 
marily by the decrease in the number of older Japanese, coupled with the strong 
influence upon the Japanese younger folk of the customs of their white-American 
friends. +9) 

Emptre Day 

The next significant holiday observed in Japan is kigen-setsu, February 21st, 
a day set aside to commemorate the founding of the Japanese Empire. On this 
day, the Japanese flag waves proudly outside every house, store, school, and 
public building. Solemn rites and services are performed in every school; after 
which bags of sweets are given to all the little children. In America, this holiday 
was scrupulously observed from about 1908 to 1915 in all the Japanese language 
schools. Since then, the practice has diminished until, at present, it is to be 
doubted whether there is any large group celebration for the commemoration of 
this day. 
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Douts’ Festival AND THE Festival or THE FLacs 

A holiday which is a source of great delight to the girls in Japan is the Dolls’ 
Festival of March 3rd, well-known in American circles. On this day all the 
Japanese who have daughters set up a little table in the corner of a room on 
which to display all the dolls owned by the girls in the family. Boxes or boards 
are arranged in step-formation and covered with a bright red cloth. On the top 
row are the miniatures of the Emperor and Empress in antique court costume— 
dolls perfect in every detail of clothes, headgear, hairdress, and accessories—each 
seated on a lacquered dais. Below them are the ladies-in-waiting; on the next 
step, the court-musicians, each with his instrument, and so on until as complete 
a picture as possible is given of court life in the feudal days of Japan. Besides 
these dolls, there are numerous others of every description, large and small, new 
and old, and heirlooms which have been preserved from many years past, less 
aristocratic perhaps but more lovable. Little lanterns, pine trees and branches 
of cherry blossoms, in addition to tiny house furnishings in silver, lacquer, and 
porcelain scattered here and there, tend further to enhance the display. A table 
set in front of all the dolls is heaped with food which might appeal to them and 
their foster-mothers—sweet wine, white wine, candies, cookies, and pretty tri- 
colored diamond-shaped rice cakes. 

All the little Japanese girls on this day don their holiday attire and visit 
their friends’ homes to view the doll exhibits. “Oh-ing” and “ah-ing” over the 
“little babies” is accompanied by much admiring, caressing, and flattering. The 
dolls are offered hot tea, and various luxurious refreshments are placed before 
them, and it is only after they are served that the girls themselves join in the 
party. Besides thus feasting their eyes and palates, Japanese girls are given gifts 
of dolls by parents, relatives, or friends. These are added to the collection they 
already possess. Furthermore, in many homes in Japan, the parents plan a party 
for the first girls born before the third of March of that year. 

Corresponding to this Dolls’ Festival, the happiest day of the year for Jap- 
anese girls, there is a Boys’ Festival—often called the Festival of Flags or Ban- 
ners—which takes place on May 5th, in honor of male children. On this day, 
warriors, and heroes; swords and bows and arrows are also carefully laid out on 
exhibit. Outside the house, in addition to variegated colored flags and banners, 
there is the special feature of a long bamboo cane, representing a fishing rod, 
from which are suspended one or more paper carp. These vary according to the 
number of little boys in the family. Instead of being occupied in the effeminate 
pastime of caressing dolls and sipping tea, the boys, on the contrary, spend the 
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day in great glee, fighting mock battles in imitation of the warriors of the glori- 
ous feudal days. 

The oe. of the observance of the Dolls’ and Boys’ Festivals by the Jap. 
anese in America has undergone an interesting series of fluctuations. Before the 
year 1910 or so, there were, strictly speaking as stated before, not many Japanese 
families in America. This, added to the already mentioned circumstances of the 
lack of proper equipment, explains the relatively late beginning here of the cele- 
bration of these children’s holidays. Since the increase in the number of fam- 
ilies and therefore of children, and the appearance of large Japanese stores, how- 
ever, both March 3rd and May 5th have become gala days for Japanese young. 
sters in America. This was particularly true of the period between the years 
1915 and 1925. The financial depression and, even more important, the fact 
that the young children were becoming too old to feel ecstatic on these festival 
days, caused a fall in the curve of interest in these festivals, which had for the 
ten or so years prior to that time, been at a rather high point. 

During the last few years, since the beginning of the increase of second- 
generation families, interest has again been aroused. In interviews with young 
Japanese mothers, it was learned that they either already do, or expect to, retain 
at least the Dolls’ and Boys’ Festivals. There is, however, a difference in the 
present attitude toward these holidays.. Whereas the first generation mothers 
observed these holidays through habit and custom and their own attachment to 
the festivals of the country of their birth, the second-generation parents possess 
a sense of appreciation for their artistic appeal and wish to instil into their 
Americanized children a feeling for some of the charm of Japanese traditions. 
It may be added that the Dolls’ Festival, in particular, has been something of a 
cultural contribution of the Japanese to America. For several years past, exhibits 
of Japanese dolls on the week of March 3rd have been shown in public libraries 
and in connection with programs given by Japanese for American audiences. 


Tue Meaninc or THE Dott Festivar 


The observances customary at this festival began so long ago that it is 
hardly surprising to find several conflicting opinions as to their true origin. 

About nine hundred years ago, the diary of Lady Murasaki says: “The 
diminutive stands, dishes, chopstick rests, etc., are likely to be requisites of ‘hina- 
playing’” (hina, small doll). Again, “hina-playing” is known to have been a 
pastime in the Fujiwara period somewhat similar in form to that of succeeding 
periods. That such a custom should evolve is one thing; that it not only should 
be maintained, but developed from a mere pastime into a ritualistic festival, de- 
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mands further explanation. The reasons seem to be at once immediate and re- 
mote. 

The immediate reason lies in its relation to the court. In miniature it 
visualizes the position of the Emperor. The figures represent courtiers and 

ies in attendance, and the whole is expressive of the loyalty which has so 
long been an outstanding virtue in Japanese eyes. The underlying motivation 
appears to spring from an ancient superstition originally imported, like so many 
other things, from China. 

According to the zodiacal calendar the third day of the third month was “the 
day of the snake” in China, and the purification ceremony connected with that 
day was also practised in Japan. Offerings were dedicated to the gods to cleanse 
the people from impurities and to rid them of evil influences. At one time priests 
used to visit homes on that day to read, to pray, and to perform rites of exorcism. 

From this it is but a step to having dolls as “scapegoats.” These were known 
as “human figures” (hito-gata). Those who prayed for divine grace used to 
breathe upon the “human figures,” and rub them against their own bodies to 
infect the dolls with their impurities. These dolls were then thrown into the 
nearest body of running water and borne away by the stream. They were 
known as “casting-off dolls” (sute-bina). The similar paper dolls are reminiscent 
of this ancient custom. 

The direct forerunner of the present Dolls’ Festival was revived at the close 
of the Muromachi period, and it is generally held that about 1685 the day March 
3rd was fixed upon. 

At the beginning of the Yedo period, dolls, small tables with offerings, paper 
screens, rice cakes, etc., were placed in rows on a carpet spread on the matting. 

From the middle of this period the carpet was replaced by a graded stand on 
which the dolls and additional accessories were placed. Further developments 
appeared in the latter part of the Yedo period by adopting dolls representing high 
court nobles, the two “Ministers of State,” and the cherry tree and mandarin- 
orange tree (sokon-no-sakura and ukon-no-tachibana) . 

The dolls are a study in themselves, and in this connection it is enough to 
mention the ichimatsu dolls, fashioned after the appearance of a noted actor, 
Sanogawa Ichimatsu; the muro-machi-bina with long ugly wrinkles in their faces; 
in the Genroku period (1688-1703), famous for its artistic excellence, the 
jirozaemon-bina with round faces and narrowed eyes, the work of one Jirozae- 
mon, the proprietor of a doll shop. The dolls reflected the standards of beauty 
of various periods: at one time the face being oval, at another, narrow. The pres- 
ent fashion is for rounder faces. 
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Of the present dolls many faithfully reproduce the ancient dress, some in the 
Yedo style familiar from Japanese prints. From the historical point of view 
those showing older costumes are of great interest. Of late, unfortunately, there 
has developed an unfortunate tendency to dress them in robes, old in appearance 
but not accurate in detail. 

Kyoto was long the center for the manufacture of dolls with its specialties of 
Kyoto dolls (kyo ningyo) and court dolls (goslo ningyo), but the Dolls’ Festi- 
val used to be observed rather more simply in Kyoto than in Yedo. In the later 
Yedo period, the Kyoto people usually had a doll-stand of two tiers, while the 
people of Yedo used to have a stand of seven or eight tiers, with a greater num- 
ber of accessories. 


From this sketch of the historical background let us now return to the human 


The doll display, being the court in miniature, gives it a value in Japanese 
eyes which we, in this country, can hardly assess properly. Apart from the in- 
culcation of loyalty and reminding the children that they inherit traditions 
secured by their ancestors, a more direct purpose is served. The dolls, so calm 
and dignified, impress upon the girls the fact that they must always be calm, 
quiet, and smiling; that they must be contented and satisfied, at least outwardly, 
with their position in life. For this reason, too, any extra dolls that are given 
are supposed to exemplify some moral. 

About ten days before the actual festival, the stand, of five or seven tiers, is 
put up on the alcove (tokonoma) of the best room and is draped with red cotton 
cloth. Several explanations for the use of red have been put forward; that it 
is either the color associated with babies, or that it is the easiest to obtain dye for, 
at least was so in the past. Certainly it provides a striking looking background. 
The wooden boxes are brought out and the mother and girls arrange the dainty 
figures in the conventional way. While this is being done, the mother tells them 
the history of each doll and its significance, and all old customs which it may 
recall. Finally she tells the girls who was the donor. 

The display is kept out for several days after March 3rd. The dolls are 
never fondled as in the West. They are admired at a distance for their artistic 
and historical qualities, as well as the moral lessons they are to help impress upon 

Relatives call to congratulate the girls and thus this day also serves as the 
occasion for a family reunion. The girls also visit their friends and admire each 
others’ dolls. Various special foods are provided on this occasion. One is a 
rice cake (hishi-mochi) in three layers: one of red, another of white, and a third 
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of green. This is diamond-shaped. In the country districts, the hishi-mochi is 
made at home; in the towns and cities it is usually bought. Popped beans and 
rice, sugar cakes of brilliant hues in the shape of flowers and different fishes, and 
shell-fish are customary foods also. These refreshments are offered to their 
Highnesses and the Imperial Dolls, and then to the guests. 

A thick sweet white wine (shirokaze) is drunk, and much liked, by the 
youngsters. It is similar to the sake of olden days which used to be served in the 
homes, and which even today is drunk in remote districts. 

Often the girls dine together round a table and play happily while their 
young brothers are dying with envy. 

As was remarked earlier, the inclusion of diminutive household furnishings 
seems to have been a part of the ceremony in ancient times. Even so, the chest 
of drawers, tobacco boxes, trays, braziers, dressing-tables, and sewing-boxes con- 
trast rather strongly with the brilliant court scene. Yet a sympathetic eye will 
see in this an artistic refinement of that universal delight among the Japanese 
in small things, in the family, in the devotion to the Imperial court, and in the 
hub of the national life, as well as an encouragement to the children to take their 
future household duties seriously. 

Some of these dolls are heirlooms. A family is very proud of a good set 
of dolls and their loss is deeply felt. The price of individual dolls varies from 
a few yen to hundreds of yen, the cheaper ones being dressed in colored paper. 
Even the poorest people never disappoint their daughters. The festival is most 
popular among girls between the ages of seven and seventeen. They look for- 
ward to it keenly every year and, when all is prepared the night before, they go 
to bed in happy anticipation of the morrow. 


FestivaL or THE Deap 


July 12th to 16th are the dates of the Festival of the Dead. Among the Jap- 
anese, the belief is held that the dead return once a year to visit their living 
relatives, and elaborate plans are made for the reception of these returning spirits. 
Fruit and other delectable foods, as well as gifts, are placed upon altars in all 
the temples and private shrines. From time to time tea is poured out for the 
refreshment of the unseen visitor, while many prayers are recited. When night 
sets in, innumerable lanterns are hung along the streets and in the cemeteries to 
guide the footsteps of the souls, and everyone takes part in the large group 
dances conducted in the streets, in which, it is supposed, the spirits of the dead 
participate. On the 16th of July, the final day of the celebration, a picturesque 
ceremony is held. A few of the various things offered at the altars are placed 
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on a lotus leaf, and with a lighted candle in the center, this is sent sailing into 
a nearby body of water. As each little “boat” bursts into flames, the spirit con- 
tained in it is supposed to rise and be on its way back to its heavenly abode. 

In connection with this festival a curious evolution has taken place. Orig. 
inally a religious celebration, specifically Buddhist, it became secularized and de- 
veloped into a popular national holiday and an occasion for much merriment 
and exchange of gifts. 

In America, the Festival of the Dead, or obon as it is called by the Japanese, 
has remained a religious holiday, observed for the most part only by the Budd- 
hists. It has almost come to correspond to Memorial Day in America, with the 
services being held in church and the organization of groups to clean up and 
freshly decorate the graves in the various cemeteries where Japanese are buried. 
Even in America, the custom of offering food and gifts at private family altars 
to deceased members of the family has been preserved. About three years ago, 
the feature of the group dances was, for the first time in America, added to the 
celebration of the Festival of the Dead. All indications point to the increasing 
popularity of these bon-odoni or bon dances, which are today held along one or 
two city blocks, temporarily roped off and illuminated by Japanese lanterns. 
These dances are participated in by groups numbering anywhere from one hun- 
dred upwards, composed of men, women, boys, and girls, all dressed in simple 
yet colorful one-piece Japanese garments. 


Moon GazinG 


For the culturally and poetically-minded Japanese, the 15th of August and 
September are eagerly anticipated. On the evenings of these two days there 
arises the most beautiful of full moons in Japan. Both old and young—all 
whose interests lie in this direction—take a moonlight walk to some hill nearby 
and compose Japanese songs under the inspirational spell cast by the moon. In 
America one informant estimated about sixty-three percent of the Japanese 
indulged in this esthetic pastime until about 1910. Around that time the custom 
was almost totally abandoned, possibly due to the lack of poetic souls or to the 
absence of inspiration due to the stress and strain of modern American life. 
According to another source, this practice of tsuki-mi (moon gazing) seems to 
have regained a slight degree of popularity in the last few years, although those 
who are so inspired comprise only about one-tenth of the Japanese population. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM FesTIVAL 


Towards the middle of the month of September, there occurs in Japan the 
beautiful Chrysanthemum Festival. Chrysanthemums are at their zenith at this 
season, and gay crowds dressed in rainbow-colored clothes may be seen on their 
way to flower shows to view the gorgeous specimens of this favorite flower. 
Artistically inclined people design dolls out of chrysanthemums and exhibit them. 
At the Imperial Palace foreign ministers are invited and conducted on a chrysan- 
themum sight-seeing tour. It is a custom, on this day, to sprinkle chrysanthemum 
leaves on the table spread for tea. To this quaint and picturesque practice is 
attributed the virtue of conferring longevity on people. 

In recent years a similar exhibition of chrysanthemums, i. e. parallel to the 
Chrysanthemum Festival in Japan, is held annually by the Japanese in Redwood 
City who are renowned for raising the finest quality of these flowers. 


Empesror’s BirTHDAy 


Another national holiday celebrated both in Japan and America is tencho-setsu 
or t’s birthday. The date varies naturally changing with each Emperor— 
November 3rd for Emperor Meiji; December 25th for Emperor Taisho, and May 
30th for the present’ Emperor Showa. Needless to say, in a country like Japan 
where the Emperor is so highly and sincerely respected and revered, this day is 
of utmost importance. Every school, office, and store is closed to business the 
entire day, and everyone observes it as an all-day holiday. In every school, a 
service is held which includes the singing of the national anthem, the bowing of 
heads in reverence as the Emperor’s and Empress’ pictures are unveiled, and 
cheering for the Japanese ruler and the nation which he represents. Subsequent 
to this solemn paying of respects to the Emperor, adults and children alike hold 
picnics, with races, prizes, and refreshments, and the whole day is one of great 
rejoicing. 

In America, up until 1915 or 1916 almost every Japanese home, without fail, 
displayed the Japanese flag, along with the American flag, on this day. Further- 
more, until the year 1920, the Emperor’s birthday was the occasion for the largest 
group celebration in any Japanese community. It was the one day on which all 
the Japanese in a city, regardless of difference in religion, church or prefectural 
origin, gathered at some large meeting place to pay their respects to the Em- 
peror of Japan. The program was always opened by the following impressive 
ceremony. Upon ten members of the Japanese community in the city is bestowed 
the honor of representing that community for this occasion, and each of them 


1 “Present” has reference to the date of these notes, 1934—Editor. 
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addresses « few words appropriate for the event. Then, as the congregation 
arises and stands with bowed heads, two men selected for the additional privilege, 
perform, in accordance with a previously arranged pattern of the precise steps 
and moves to be made, the act of walking up to and unveiling with gloved hands, 
the framed pictures of the Emperor and Empress of Japan. The heavy royal 
purple draperies covering the photographs are replaced after a short interval. 
Following this, these two men return to their respective seats on the platform 
with measured steps, and one of them, on whom has been conferred this greatest 
of honors, makes obeisance to a scroll carefully wrapped and tied in a cloth, 
opens it and reads from it the statements pronounced by the Emperor Meiji on 
education. After this reading, he reverently rewraps the scroll in the cloth, ties 
it, again makes obeisance to it, and takes his seat. The people then raise their 
heads and one of the men on the platform leads them in singing the Japanese 
national hymn and giving three loud cheers for the Emperor. 

To an onlooker, the sincerity and seriousness with which this entire rite was 
conducted and the enthusiasm with which the cheers were given, spoke volumes 
for the intense devotion and reverence felt by the Japanese people, even in 
America, toward their mother country and its ruler. 

This ceremony was always followed by entertainment in the form of a pro- 
gram of music, dances, recitations, and plays in which every Japanese school and 
church in the city took part. 

Since about 1920, the Emperor’s birthday has not been observed in as im- 
pressive a manner as it had been prior to that time. The rite described above 
has still been retained, but attendance has dwindled until the celebration must be 
held in a much smaller hall. Let me give a specific example. Japanese inhabi- 
tants, in the earlier days, used to gather at the spacious Oakland Auditorium, 
but since 1920 the ceremony has been held in the hall of one of the Japanese 
language schools. Even if the former large group observance of the Emperor's 
birthday should be discontinued, however, the day will still be commemorated 
privately by individuals who so desire, and they will stand, with head bowed, 
in reverence before a huge reproduction of the image of the Emperor and Em- 
press set up at the Japanese Consulate’s office. 

The most logical explanation for the small attendance at the public ritual, as 
compared to the larger one to be found in former times, seems to be that since 
the great majority of Japanese emigrated from Japan to America during the 
reign of the Emperor Meiji, they feit a close bond with him and thus had the 
urge to commemorate his birthday. Since the change to Emperor Taisho, in 
1911, and now to Emperor Showa, however, the Japanese in America no longer 
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feel bound in the same way. For them there was only one Emperor, Meiji. All 
the others are, as it were, strangers to them. Thus though they still have an un- 
mistakable sense of deference toward their Emperor, the former feeling of ruler- 
subject relationship, so strongly in evidence with the Emperor Meiji, has dis- 

Furthermore, the number of individuals of the first generation is 
naturally diminishing with the passing of the years, and the second generation 
American-born Japenese cannot be expected to have any very strong feeling for 
the ruler of a country not of their birth. 


Speciric Rexicious Frstivats 


In addition to these general Japanese holidays there are certain festivals 
celebrated by Buddhists alone and others by Shintoists alone. Needless to say, 
these special festivals, being inherent parts of specific religions, have undergone 
no changes despite the alien environment in which they are performed. 

Among the Buddhist holidays we find the following: 

The commemoration of the day—December 8th— on which Shaka attained 
enlightenment, and the day of his death, February 15th. Both of these days are, 
curiously enough, observed to a greater degree in America than in Japan. 

The memorial services held, January 9th-16th, on the anniversaries of the 
death of Shinran, the founder of one of the large sects of Buddhism. 

A period of seven days during the spring and autumnal equinoxes, dedicated 
to the worship of Buddha. 

The celebration on April 8th, the day of the birth of Shaka. This is the 
most important celebration of them all. 

On all of these days, except the last, prayers and sermons are delivered and 
incense burned, but no definite rites or ceremonies are performed. To com- 
memorate the birthday anniversary of Shaka, however, the Buddhist temples in 
Japan and America alike construct a temporary platform, the roof of which is 
covered with flowers, in keeping with the traditional story that flowers rained at 
the birth of Shaka. On this platform is placed an image of the infant Buddha 
in a tub filled with licorice tea. The members of the church then take part in the 
ritual of pouring the licorice tea over the figure of Buddha with bamboo ladles 
to signify the act of bathing him. They then drink some of the sweet tea them- 
selves, an act which is supposed to effect the purification of their souls, and cause 
them to become Buddha-like in thought, word, and deed. 

There are from ten to fifteen Tenrikyo followers in the East Bay, forty to 
fifty in San Francisco, and hundreds in Los Angeles. Among the festivals ob- 
served by them are their monthly services held on the fourth Sunday of each 
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month. This rite includes the opening of the doors of the shrine, the offer. 
ing of food to the gods, the paying of respect to the gods by offering them special 
huckleberry leaves with white paper attached to them, prayers, performing a 
Shinto dance, and the sermon. 

The commemoration of the day (January 26th) of the death of the foundress 
of Tenrikyo and the day (October 26th) of the founding of this particular Shinto 
sect are ceremonies similar to the monthly services, only on a larger scale. The 
anniversary of the birth of the foundress of this sect is also universally cele- 
brated. A curious fact about the adherents of this sect is that they seem to hold 
two somewhat contradictory attitudes with equal sincerity. They are more 
strongly attached to Japan, her Emperor and people than any other group of 
Japanese in America. They pay more attention and observe with the greatest 
veneration and homage such Japanese holidays as the day commemorating the 
founding of Japan and the birthday of the Emperor—displaying even to this 
day the Japanese flag on these two occasions as well as on New Yeat’s Day. 
Yet, at the same time, one of their main principles is the establishment of 
friendly international relationships for the attainment and maintenance of uni- 
versal peace. Consequently the members of this Tenrikyo sect hold firmly to 
their belief in the necessity of adapting themselves to the customs of the country 
in which they live. 

Because of this feeling they try to adjust themselves to American life by 
decorating their doors with the American flag on such holidays as Independence 
Day and on Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthday. Furthermore, though they 
celebrate Christmas for the enjoyment of the children, they do not concern 
themselves greatly with the more or less secular Japanese holidays such as the 
Dolls’ and Boys’ Festivals. As the father of one particular family e it: 
“I want to bring up my children to be good Japanese, but one of the steps in the 
achievement of this end is their being taught to be good citizens of the country 
of their birth.” 

JAPANESE FESTIVALS CONFINED ONLY TO JAPAN OR CALIFORNIA 

Up to this point we have considered only the festivals observed by the Jap- 
anese in both Japan and America. There are, in addition, many holidays cele- 
brated in Japan which have not been retained by the Japanese in America, as 
well as American holidays which have become permanent additions to the cal- 
endar of the Japanese in America. 

Among holidays celebrated in Japan but not in America are: February 4th— 
the scattering of certain species of beans accompanied by the chanting of the 
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chorus: “Out, devils; Enter, luck!,” this act supposedly producing the results 
asked for; March 6th—the birthday anniversary of the Empress; March 21st— 
the celebration of the beginning of spring; April 3rd—the commemoration of 
the death of Jimmu Tenno, the first Emperor of Japan; May 27th--- a sort of 
Navy Day; July 7th—the Festival of the Weaver, on which day the star Vega 
is worshipped and presented with offerings of food; August Ist—the Horse 
Festival, on which day the image of a horse is molded out of dumplings to en- 
courage the hoped-for success of the oldest boy in the family, the horse being 
selected because of its handsomeness and intelligence; a religious ceremony held 
in August or September, on no fixed date, this being the largest group celebration 
in Japan, conducted at the temple of God, and without any definite connection 
with the national religion, Buddhism; September 24th—a day for the worship 
of the Imperial Ancestors; October 17th—the offering of the first fruits to the 
Shinto god; November 23rd—the tasting by the Emperor of the first fruits 
offering to his ancestors; and possibly a few minor holidays. 

In place of these Japanese holidays which have been discarded by the Jap- 
anese in America, there are distinctively American or, in most cases, Western 
holidays which these Japanese have accepted as part of their festivities program. 
All the Japanese Christian churches hold special services on Easter and Christ- 
mas and these two holy days have a true significance for them. However, almost 
all the Japanese in America, both of the older and younger generation, regardless 
of their religious affiliations, share in the holiday spirit of the Christmas season 
holiday attire, and partaking of special Christmas dinners. Furthermore, the 
second-generation Japanese are attaching greater and greater importance to such 
holidays as Mother’s and Father’s Day and Thanksgiving, and the majority of 
the Japanese children in America join in the fun on All Fool’s Day, Hallowe’en, 
Valentine’s Day, and Independence Day. It may be stated as a general truth 
that American holidays are gaining in popularity to the degree that Japanese 
holidays are dying out. 

Berxerey, CaLirornia 
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KINSHIP AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE ISLAND CARIB 


DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


PAST AND PRESENT 


ae RESPECTIVE ROLES of Carib and Arawak tribes in shaping the 
social organization and general culture of the northeast tropical forest area 
of South America appear to constitute a moot point which is far from settled, 
Any evidences of acculturation from the islands where these two stocks are 
known to have met and mingled should therefore be of interest. While I have 
been obliged to rely in the main, for the purposes of the present paper, upon 
historical material, comparisons have been made wherever this was possible with 
conditions obtaining today among the Carib remnant in Dominica. Moreover, 
it is hoped that the tentative interpretation of the kinship terms and of their 
social implications will not be without value. 

The Island Caribs, says Breton,’ called themselves Callinago, and were called 
by their womenfolk Calliponam. Further, he gives this very interesting note: 

Galibi, Caraibes de terre ferme. J’ay enfin appris des Capitaines de la Domi- 
nique, que les mots de Galibi, et Caraibe estoient des noms que les Européens leur 
avoient donnez, et que leur véritable nom estoit Callinago, qu’ils ne se distinguoient 
que par ces mots Oubadbanum, Baloiiébonum, c’est a dire, des Isles, ou de terre ferme, 
que les insulaires estoient des Galibis de terre ferme, qui s’estoient détachez du conti- 
nent pour conquester les Isles, que le Capitaine qui les avoit conduits estoit petit de 
corps, mais grand en courage, qu’il mangeoit peu, et beuvoit encore moins, qu’il avait 
exterminé tous les naturels du pais, 4 la reserve des femmes, qui ont toujours gardé 

Ique chose de leur langue, que pour conserver la memoire de ces conquestes il avoit 
ait porter les testes des ennemis (que les Francois ont trouvez) dans les antres des 
rochers qui sont sur le bord de la mer, affin que les peres les fissent voir 4 leurs 
enfans et successivement 4 tous les autres qui descendroient de leur posterité. Ils 
m’ont dit qu’ils avoient eu des Rois, que le mot abotiyou estoit le nom de ceux qui 
les portoient sur leurs épaules, et que les Caraibes qui avoient leur carbet au pied de 
la souffritre de la Dominique, au dela d’Amichon estoient descendus d’eux, mais 
je ne leur demanday pas si leurs Rois avoient commencez dés ce Capitaine qui avoit 
conquis les Isles, et quad ils ont cessez de regner. 

Today the older Caribs say that their tribe’s name is kariptina (Pp represent 
ing a bilabial voiceless spirant), and have quite forgotten the other term; but 


1 (R. P.) Raymond Breton, Dictionnaire Caraibe-Francgais (Auxerre, 1665); Dictionnaire 
Francais-Caraibe (1666); Grammaire Caraibe (1667). 
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fifty years ago—two and a half centuries after Breton’s stay in the island—Rat 
found both terms still in use: “A modern Carib is called by his countrymen, 
Karifuna. In referring to the whole race of Caribs, the word Karinaku is used,” 
he says; and rather naively comments: “Raymond Breton does not mention 
Karifuna”! 

There appear to be four names, with their variations, applied to the Caribs— 
the first by themselves, the other three being examples of how they were “called 
names” by their neighbors and enemies: 

1. Callinago, calinago, kalina, karinaku, karina (see kinship term 5) 
harmless > stem kari- hurt, harm, and suffix, -na (free)from (cf. Breton’s “cal- 
linémeti homme paisible, homme de bien”). 

2. Calliponam, caripuna, kariptina, caripoune, carifoona, karifuna, kari- 
pina (see kinship term 6) people disposed to hurt (cf. Breton’s karibiteti sensi- 
tive, touchy > Rat’s kaifuteti fearsome). 

3 Galibi, canibi, caribe, carive, caribbe, charibbee, carib, charib, cariva, 
caribisce, callibishi, caribisi, carabish. These names, although usually taken to 
be European corruptions of 2, may well derive from the stem kari- (see above) 
and, as suffix -ibe tribe, kin (see term 8, and cf. kibeti many) and connote harm- 
ful or hurtful nation. 


4. Similarly [kawdibe?} > kawahib, k‘waib (the present local Creole term) 
> Kraibo (place name) and French caraibe; probably meant quarrelsome people, 
tribe, or nation (cf. kawaiti quarrelsome). 


Breton tells us that there were two main chiefs, one for the leeward, another 
for the windward side of Dominica, with minor chiefs or headmen in charge of 
the several settlements or carbets (< tabuy longhouse). Breton says he was 
laughed at when he greeted one of these with the word for chief; and from other 
sources it does not appear that they exercised any great authority. In wartime, 
a special commander was appointed to lead the combined forces of several 
islands; and each boat had its own captain. The forces of Dominica were said 
to take the lead in such campaigns. War-time leaders could exact obedience, 
but had to relinquish their positions at the termination of an expedition. We are 
told that chiefs and their sons did not follow the usual custom of matrilocal 
residence after marriage, but brought their wives to their own homes. The tra- 
dition of one-time royalty probably refers to an hereditary chieftainship; but it 
is evident that at the time of which the chroniclers wrote chiefs were elected 
and might even be deposed. Candidates for chieftainship were selected on the 
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basis of their supposed wisdom and powers of endurance, and had to submit to 
such tests as fasting, drinking tobacco juice (a powerful emetic), stinging by 
wasps or ants, and scarification with agouti-tooth lancets. 

Today the tribe as a whole elects a chief for his real or self-advertised ability 
to safeguard its interests and improve its lot. Unless deposed for gross injus- 
tice, he holds office for life; but no particular privileges attach to the position. 
Having no means of enforcing sanctions, his rule is limited to that of a patermal 
arbiter.” 

All records insist on the democratic character of Island Carib society. Only 
those who so desired joined a war party. A father would not dream of telling 
a sixteen year old son to come fishing, but merely announce his own intention of 
going. “Orders are given to none but women and slaves,” says Labat; and adds 
that as far as he saw, both these classes were treated gently, and that many Caribs 
had real affection for their wives. The statement that they were also very jeal- 
ous, and might kill a woman suspected of infidelity without proof or further ado 
rather loses significance when we learn that, in their cups, Caribs frequently 
cracked the heads of men whom they considered to have injured them, and that 
in such cases, only the family of the victim, if they held the deed as unjustifiable, 
would take up the vendetta. Moreover, should a deceived husband not kill his 
wife immediately after discovering her guilt, not only must he not hark back to 
the subject later, but he was supposed to tolerate subsequent lapses provided 
they be with the same man (see term 20)! This latter, however, if challenged 
by the aggrieved husband, must bow his head and submit to being slashed with a 
knife, but was at liberty to return the challenge under the same conditions later. 
Children were disciplined little, and then, more out of sporadic ill-humor than 
in their own interest. 

Although it has faded somewhat in the course of the last three hundred years, 
the above picture is still recognizable in its outline. The father has final auth- 
ority in the household, although he usually leaves the management of children 





2 As a consequence of the so-called “Carib War” of September 1930 (see Douglas Taylor, 
The Caribs of Dominica, Anthropological Papers, no. 3, Bulletin, Bureau of American 
ogy, no. 119, pp. 103-159, 1938), the late chief Jolly John was “cashiered” by the local British 
authorities. A plebiscite by show of hands, held in the presence of the magistrate, resulted in 
his re-election by the Caribs, who continued to regard him as Chief until his death in 1942. 
Nevertheless, at the instigation of the local authorities, a council of five was appointed to re 
place the “office of chief,” which was discontinued. Divided amongst themselves, its members 
have attempted little and accomplished less. The number of disputes settled by them without 
recourse to the magistrate is but a fraction of those successfully arbitrate’ formerly by the chief. 
Thus far, their only united effort has been directed toward urging the local authorities (who 
give them each a yearly “Christmas box” of $5) to raise their “pay’’! 
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to his wife. He would be expected to beat a lazy or unfaithful wife; though 
when he comes home helplessly drunk, the roles are sometimes reversed. He may 
also chastize or even expel from the household older children who repeatedly mis- 
behave themselves. Up to the age of about five, children are treated with ex- 
treme indulgence interspersed with sporadic displays of affection, temper, or in- 
difference; and rarely learn to control their bodily functions until three or four. 
Later training is almost solely confined to ridicule or chastisement; and Carib 
parents rarely if ever question their adolescent children, or seek to direct or con- 
trol their doings. Observation, not interrogation, is the rule; and even in adults, 
silence is the only answer to an unwelcome question. A young girl found to be 
pregnant might receive a beating from her mother, especially should she not have 
revealed her lover’s identity; but pre-marital sex experience is, on the whole, taken 
for granted by the present generation of Caribs. Adultery on the part of a hus- 
band is not uncommon, and is regarded with indulgence provided that the wife 
and children do not suffer neglect thereby. Adultery committed by the wife is 
rarer, and much more severely judged, though it is unlikely to lead to a per- 
manent separation. The guilty wife may be beaten, and some sort of repara- 
tion demanded from her accomplice, who acquires a sort of right as the hus- 
band’s combosse (see term 20), however, to future privileges. The above re- 
marks apply to any socially recognized, fairly permanent unions, legal or other- 
wise. The recent suicide of a man who had discovered his (extra-legal) wife’s 
infidelity is said by his friends to have been due to shame at the girl’s refusal to 
return and submit to being beaten. 

That wives might be acquired in different ways, we learn from all sources. 
A woman’s daughters and her brothers’ sons had a sort of prior claim on one 
another, and often were promised by their parents almost as soon as born. Such 
engagements were not enforced, however, if they later proved distasteful to the 
young couple concerned or to their parents. Secondly, men might take wives 
of their own choice (except among those they called mother, sister or daugh- 
ter), provided that the girl and her parents consented. Thirdly, a noted chief 
or war-chief might have to take to wife a girl presented to him, for fear of 
offending her parents. Finally, girls captured in war or otherwise seduced or 
taken without their parents’ consent were called by a distinctive term (19). 
The former were often brought home as presents for the old men. Although 
the status of this fourth class was apparently somewhat inferior to that of the 
other wives, that of their children in no way differed from the rest. Obviously, 
such unions were patrilocal. Du Tertre* and Breton both cite cases of unions 





3 J.B. Du Tertre, Histoire général des Antilles (Paris, 1667-1671). 
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between father and daughter, brother and sister, and of mother and daughter 
with the same man; “but the others hated them because of it.” Of polygyny, 
the latter author wrote: 


It is a fact that some of the savages have several wives; yet nevertheless many 
women are without husbands, because the majority have only one wife, though on 
are a few who have two in one or two carbets. It happens quite often (when they 
are in another island where they have not brought their mistresses) that they get 
themselves new ones for the time of their stay only. I have never seen two women 
together, eating or sleeping with a Savage, nor travelling together with him in the 
same canoe. They have their turn, month and month about, even when pregnant, 
After giving birth they are a good while without seeing them for fear of harming 
the child. 

However, it was not unknown for a wife to remain without seeing her hus- 
band for a whole year; and we are told of one case where the neglected woman’s 
father, a chief, sent to warn his son-in-law that unless he put in a speedy appear- 
ance, he would find his wife bestowed upon another. Du Tertre, La Borde,* 
and Labat (though not Breton) mention the sororate. “If a husband shows 
himself worthy,” says the latter, “or should his wife grow ill or old, the father.  ) 
in-law will reward him by presenting him with the younger sister of his wife.” 

The old records mention no marriage ceremony other than that which con- 
sisted in the bride’s serving the groom with food, and then eating with him. 
Then their hammocks would be slung next to one another; and the following 
day, the bride would comb her husband’s hair and smear him with oil and roku 
(Bixa orellana). No women-folk except a man’s own wife might eat with him, 
says Breton; while according to Labat (and present-day usage) not even wives ( 
ate with their husbands. 

The bridegroom—unless he were a chief or a chief’s son—took up his abode 
with his wife’s family, and contributed as best he could to their common weal. 
Every married woman had her own fire for cooking, however; and every couple 
its own muyn@, to sleep in, as well as the use of the communal tabuy or longhouse, 
which was divided into men’s and women’s halves. As has been seen above, if 
a man had more than one wife, he was expected to divide his time and services 
between their respective carbets. 

Newly married couples were supposed to avoid (for how long we are not 
told) parents-in-law and siblings-in-law. Nor should they visit sick people, as 
this might hinder their recovery. According to Rochefort® (and present-day 

4 (R. P.) de La Borde, Recueil de divers voyages (Paris, 1674). 

5 César de Rochefort, Histoire naturelle et morale des Antilles de Amérique (Rotterdam, 
1665) [also attributed to de Poincy]. 
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custom) men did not have intercourse with a woman while she was pregnant; 
though whether this was intended (like the post-puerperal sexual abstinence re- 
corded by Breton) to safeguard the child, he does not say. The modern Carib 
does not rationalize this custom, but says it is a matter of taste. 


Soon after a child is born [writes Breton] the woman chosen for that purpose 
reshapes its head by kneading, widening the crown and bringing it down in an equal 
slope to the eyes, so that the forehead is on a line with the rest. 

The mother endeavored to maintain this shape by exerting pressure on the 
child’s head whenever it was asleep on her lap. 

Children were named “unofficially” at birth by their mothers or grand- 
mothers. Later—Breton says eight days, Rochefort twelve to fifteen days, and 
Du Tertre six months and eight days after birth—a man and a woman were 
chosen as sponsors to impose a “true” name on the child. It was also they who 
pierced its ears, underlip, and the division of its nostrils (for the future wear- 
ing of karakuli, etc.). The “baby-name,” or rather an abbreviated form of it 
together with that of the father, was the one employed in reference, etc. Thus 
Kuy’-lirahi-ime stood for Kuy mene (baby-name) lirahi (his child) “Imerudi 
(father’s baby-name). (This custom still obtains, Hamilton the son of Nicolas 
being currently spoken of as Ham-Nini.) The true name might be retained 
or changed in after life, but it must be kept secret from all but intimates. 

After the birth of his first child, the Island Carib father practised what we 
now call the couvade; and explained this custom by saying that should he omit 
it, not only would cthers scorn him, but he would the sooner get old and infirm 
himself, while his new-born child also would suffer. However, under the head- 
ing ihwenematobu mon premier né, le sujet de mon jeusne (also phantaisie: 
cf. ihwénote a dream; ihwenémali a fast), Breton states that these fasts were 
practised “particularly at the death of one of their family, at the coming of the 
first child, and at the capture of an enemy, etc.” Moreover they did not neces- 
sarily begin coincidentally with the accouchement, etc.: “on the contrary I have 
seen them come from without, stealthily and in secret a month after the birth, 
to perform their retreat and fasts.” Elsewhere we read of similar prescriptions 
for candidates for a chieftainship, for would-be shamans, and for girls at the 
time of their first menses. Ordinarily, these fasts consisted in the faster’s lying 
up in his hammock and abstaining from all food and drink for five days, and 
from all but boiled cassava drink for another four (Breton). According to Du 
Tertre, after the first five days besides drinking wiku men ate the centers of 
cassava-cakes whose outer rims were then strung up and reserved for the elétuak 
festival, After these nine days they ate manioc-starch cassava-cakes as much as 
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they liked for a further period of two or three months, and thereafter only con- 
tinued to abstain from certain activities and meats for some time. 

When the child began to be given fish to eat at about the age of two years, 
its hair was cut for the first time ceremonially, and its mother’s temples shaved. 
The piercing of its ears, etc., apparently also took place at this ceremony 
(nikulukayan¥, nibukaéti¥) which, according to Breton’s description, was held 
concurrently with an elétuak festival. 

The latter appears to have been a family rather than a tribal affair, although 
intended for the carrying out of all the rites de passage, such as initiation of in- 
fants (into the tribe) and adolescents (into manhood), and for the purification 
and reintegration of those who had for the first time become parents or had killed 


an enemy. 


Il y a peu de Sauvages qui ayent femmes et enfans, qui ne fassent ce festin icy, 
qui est un de leurs plus solemnels: ils sont quelque fois des quatre mois a s’y préparer, 
on y rase le poil des tempes aux femmes, et a leur petits enfans ausquels on commence 
d’y faire manager du poisson. 


Besides large quantities of wiku to be prepared for the feathered dancers 
(eletuakati¥ tdoméliti) and guests, basketry tables (mattitu) and other utensils 
for the rites must be made, and those asked to help by making them (itawan?- 
muku) repaid for their trouble by a special drinking-party (itehwenn2). More- 
over, after the elétuak festival all such articles were held to be fair plunder for 
the guests. 

The name, elétuak, appears to connote a putting out from or forth-putting, 
(cf. éleletuaba incise! let [blood]! < éle power, strength; and as a stem: choose, 
extend, endure: élele speech or flame; atu[ra] [to]put forth); and the essential 
part of the rites performed on these occasions consisted in blood-letting.*® Breton 
goes on to describe them thus: 


. « « les grands, voire les mariez apportent quand et eux des oyseaux de rapine, 
les petits des petits, les mariez des gros et grands qu’ils ont pris dans le nid et nourris 
pour ce mystére. Le capitaine qui est prié pour cela prend les oyseaux et leur casse la 
teste sur leurs testes qui en restent ensanglantées. II incise les petits et les grands, 
méne les petits dans leurs lits qui y doivent demeurer sans manger, et en la posture 
qu’il leur donne, sans laquelle ils croyent qu’ils demeureroient bossus ou contrefais, 
suivant celle qu’ils prendroient dans ce lit [i. e. hammock]. On écrase les oyseaux 
des grands (s’ils ont eu enfant, ou s’ils ont tué quelque Arroiiague) avec quantité 
de gros grains de poivre [Capsicum], ou pimant [ < Carib, boémwe Capsicum < 





6 Hunters still make razor cuts in their arms to improve their luck, while incision and 
cupping are practised to relieve pain. 
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boéme crown ? }, puis on les en frotte partout ot ils sont incisez, pensez s’ils ont 
froid! Pour les restorer on leur donne 4 manger le coeur de leur oyseau seullement; 
et crainte qu’il ne leur cause quelque indigestion, dés les grand matin, ils vont 4 un 
canari plein d’infusion de tabac, qu’ils boivent 4 longs traits, et qui leur fait rendre 
tripes et boudins. 

Entre tous les conviés il y en a 6 ou 8 qui se frottent tout le corps de gomme 
d’Elemie [ Dacryodes excelsa Vahl} encore liquide et degouttante de l’arbre, a 
laquelle on attache du duvet, ou petites plumes du festu-en-queue [Phaeton 
aethereus}, et on couronne leurs testes de grandes plumes d’Arras, puis on les fait 
danser, deux 4 deux, autour du Carbet, l’un estendant son bras droit sur les epaulles 
de l’autre, et l'autre sa gauche autour du col de son compagnon. Les autres suivent 
en la meme posture, et en dansant deux a deux jusque a ce qu’ils soient arrivez au 
lieu ot ils trouvent des grandes callebasses pleines d’oiiicou, qu’il faut avaller 
jusqu’ a la derniere goutte, encore qu’ils en deussent crever. 


Other authors tell us that the “gligli” and “malfini” hawks were the birds 
usually employed in these rites; that the heart was dried over the fire before it 
was eaten, and the feet often set aside to be worn in an amulet; that the initiate’s 
head and neck were anointed with oil; and that water, and tobacco and roku 
(Bixa orellana) leaves, as well as Capsicum, were crushed up with the bird’s 
body to be rubbed on the men’s backs. 

No official form of divorce is recorded, but there is plenty of evidence to 
show that separation and remarriage of wives took place, consequent upon in- 
competence, neglect, or desertion on the part of the husband. Children always 
remained, in such cases, with the mother. Widows and widowers were free to 
remarry when and whom they pleased. 

As soon as they are dead [says Breton] they paint them red [with roku], comb © 
them, and, if they are of consequence, wrap them in a fine cotton bed, and in the 
middle of the hut dig a round hole of a depth proportionate to the posture they 
give them (which is that which they had in their mother’s womb) [Labat says: 
“seated on a little stool, elbows on knees and chin in cupped hands”] into which they 
are lowered onto a piece of board placed there, then covered with another such onto 
which earth is thrown and tears shed, the while they sing their sorrow and lament 
in a lugubrious tone. This they continue last thing in the evening and at daybreak 
in the morning for some time. They do not forget their custom of putting bread 
and wine [cassava-cakes and wiku} on the grave, nor to light a fire all around it for 
quite atime. After a year they return to weep, remove the boards, throw and trample 
down earth upon the decayed body, drink the rest of the day and night, and some- 
~ wad quit the house and habitation, as I saw them do after the death of their captain, 

i Comte. 


Personal belongings, other than those buried with the deceased, usually were 
burnt. 
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Today, the Dominica Caribs’ sexual selection is limited not only by the 
smallness of their community (about 400 including half-breeds: men, women, 
and children), but by a growing disapproval of marriage between close cousins, 
expressed in the usual way, by ridicule. Nevertheless, unions of a more or less 
permanent nature between first cousins, half and even full siblings, and of 
mother and daughter with the same man, have occurred and been tolerated 
within recent times. There appears to subsist the feeling, moreover, that cross- 
cousins are “less family” than parallel-cousins; and one old woman expounded to 
me the widespread belief in the genetic inheritance of father’s “spirit” and 
mother’s “blood.” Sister exchange is not infrequent, while marriage of two 
brothers to two sisters is extraordinarily common. I know of at least two cases 
in which a man has children with his wife’s unmarried sister; and I should esti- 
mate that polygyny (extra-legal, of course) in general is as frequent today as it 
ever was, being confined, as is natural, to better-than-average bread-winning 
males. 


Once school is left behind (12 to 15 years of age), opportunities for any- 
thing but furtive meetings between the sexes are rare. The young men spend 
their days at sea, or working in the high-woods, while the girls, together with 
their mothers, work around the house, or plant, weed, and reap in provision- 
gardens scattered far and wide. Neighborly visiting is not common—partly be- 
cause of petty inter-family feuds, and partly because local standards of hospital- 
ity require an exchange of presents between visitor and hostess every time a call 
is made. The monthly church mass at Salybia, occasional wakes and dances, 
and the young men’s “serenale” on fine moonlit nights are about the only relaxa- 
tions known. The latter is the name given to promenading bands who make the 
round of neighboring houses to the accompaniment of Basque tambourines and 
flutes. 

Should a young man call at the home of a prospective sweetheart (or of one 
whose relationship with him was unknown to her parents), he would not men- 
tion her, nor would she appear unless called in from the kitchen or back room by 
her mother or father. Should his visit coincide with a mealtime (at which even 
strangers present in the yard are always asked to participate) , it would be a sure 
indication that his suit was acceptable, if the girl herself were sent to serve him 
food and drink. But in no case would either display any affection before others, 
although clumsy and to us coarse sexual jokes might not be out of place. No 
tasks are required of a girl’s suitor today, though the old people say that former 
custom required him to limit his attentions to a bi-monthly visit for some time; 
and that it was his duty to sweep the yard before his sweetheart’s house before 
leaving after these occasions. 
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Perhaps it was such restrictions that led to the now all too frequent practice 
of lying in wait for and seducing a girl who has been sent out for wood or water. 
The Caribs call this “to warikad” (cf. Breton, kawalikatiti il est paillard, il monte 
bien). It is remarkable that, although she may run away or resist, the average 
Carib girl will neither call out for help nor betray her and her would-be seducer’s 
presence. On the other hand, once seduced, she will most likely tell her mother 
of it, although she knows well enough that she alone will be punished for failing 
to escape. 

But apart from all promiscuous relations, there are many extra-legal unions 
whose character and stability are such that they may be termed orthodox. In 
these cases, the consent of the girl’s parents is requisite, and it is in their home 
that the young man then comes to live and labor. Hence many parents’ reluc- 
tance to have their sons marry, and their readiness to accept extra-legal mates for 
their daughters. Should the young couple prove incompatible, the husband may 
return to his own home, or seek another mate elsewhere; while any children of 
the union remain with their mother and receive occasional gifts from their 
father. More often, however, the union strengthens; and sooner or later a 
separate establishment in the vicinity of the girl’s home is set up, with or with- 
out legalization of the marriage. Of romance in our sense there is little, and 
that little laughed at. Men look for a wife who will prove neither lazy nor 
weak, women for a mate who will be a good provider. Today, these qualifica- 
tions are often first sought in those of mixed or full negro blood; but while a 
Carib man may introduce a Creole wife, a girl who marries outside the Reserve 
has to leave it. 

Legal (or rather, religious) marriages usually take place between mature 
couples only and when the bride has already given proof of fertility. Actually, 
it is not uncommon for her to have several children who do not necessarily belong 
to her husband nor to any other one man. Of course children soon come to be 
an asset under primitive conditions, and few men are above taking advantage 
of a wife’s pre-marital adolescent daughter; but on the whole Carib men are re- 
markably tolerant of a wife’s pre-marital lapses, and treat her “outside children” 
as well as their own. 

It is not possible to give any general rule as to the frequency or duration of 
matrilocal (unilocal) residence, as this depends on any number of circumstances. 
Usually, the younger and less experienced the couple, the longer will they re- 
main without a home of their own; but lack of space or disharmony between 
young and old may be a deciding factor as against economic interest. The fol- 
lowing household lists, taken at random, will serve as examples: 
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(1) Father; mother; married daughter, her husband and their children; two 
unmarried daughters, both with children; one unmarried son. 

Three other married daughters have separate establishments in the immedi. 
ate vicinity, as does one married son. Another married son lives with his wife’s 
family some miles away, and one married daughter lives with her husband's 
people. 

(2) Widowed mother; married daughter, her husband, and their children; 
widowed son; grandson (the latter is the son of another married daughter who 
has a separate neighboring establishment). 

The widowed son’s children live with their maternal grandmother. 

(3) Father; mother; mother’s pre-marital married daughter with her pre. 
marital son and her husband; mother’s pre-marital son; unmarried daughter and 
her children; son; small son; small daughter. 


Legal divorce is unknown to these Caribs, though they apply the word “di 
vorce” to any separation between couples married legally or otherwise, of which 
there are several examples. In one case the wife left her husband because of 
ill-treatment; in another the husband abandoned his wife and fled to Guadeloupe 
(where he remarried) because he was in trouble with the English law; while yet 
another husband “divorced” because he could not get on with his wife’s mother. 
Separation on grounds of sexual infidelity is very rare—chiefly because such a 
reason is considered too trivial to break up the union. Widows and widowers 
are free to remarry as and when they please. 

Newly married couples as such are subject to no special restrictions, nor is 
there any formal avoidance of parents-in-law. Customs and beliefs affecting 
behavior at the menstrual period, during pregnancy, and after childbirth have 
been discussed in another paper.’ In as far as the latter concern the father as 
well as the mother, they show vestiges of the couvade. 

As illegitimate children and their parents are in no way stigmatized, abortion 
is rare and generally condemned (although on account of changing economic 
conditions it appears to be now on the increase). Parturition takes place in a 
crouching position, usually with the aid of the parturient’s mother or of some 
old sage-femme, who employs massage and various herbal teas or potions (such 
as a draught of a boy’s urine) if she considers it necessary to hasten labor. When 
she has cut and bound the navel cord, and bathed the child, the sage-femme (ot 
maternal grandmother) takes the infant on her lap, and inserts a finger undet 


7 Douglas Taylor, Carib Folk-Beliefs and Customs from Dominica, B. W. 1. (South 
western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, pp. 507-530, 1945), p. 519. 
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its tongue “to break the thread”(?) so that it may the sooner learn to speak. 
Then she stretches the limbs, pinches the nose, and “gives the head a nice shape” 
by pressing the forehead with her thumb-pads upward and backward from the 
supraorbital ridges toward the crown. This proceeding is continued by massag- 
ing the forehead, using a circular and upward motion of the palm of the hand. 
No measures are taken today to maintain the head-shape thus given, and “only 
old-timers bother to make a child look nice, nowadays.” A bulbous or protrud- 
ing forehead is considered ugly. 

The accouchée has to submit to a strict regime for forty days, but the new- 
born child is suckled in what to us is a haphazard way, given arrowroot or Canna 
starch and herbal teas from the start, and handled by all members of the 
household. 

The baby-name given to the child at birth is today that by which it is regis- 
tered; while the “true” name, chosen by the sponsor of like sex, is that now given 
in baptism. This rite, at which the parents do not assist, usually takes place a 
month or so after birth, and is followed by either a feast or dance or both. God- 
parents are chosen rather for their social or economic status than for any spirit- 
ual qualities. The relationship is, however, taken very seriously, and parents 
and godparents address one another as “compére” and “commére.” The ears of 
female infants are pierced and a thread passed through the hole in order to keep 
it open until such time as rings are acquired. 

Apart from the baby-name and patronymic (baptismal names are, at least 
among older Caribs, not easily divulged) modern Caribs are supposed to have 
surnames, which they call titres titles. But these are infrequently and irregularly 
employed, and usually consist of the given name of a grandfather or greatgrand- 
father. Brothers sometimes bear different “titles”! Illegitimate children take 
their father’s name (as patronymic) and “title.” 

As soon as they learn to walk, Carib children follow their mothers or big 
sisters to the river morning and evening, and so acquire early a taste for bathing 
and the habit of carrying little calabashes of water or other loads more in play 
than in earnest. Soon their fathers or big brothers make for them tiny carry-alls 
(shoulder-baskets) , traps, fishing rods, etc., so that play and work merge into 
one another. One of the few non-utilitarian amusements—for some grown-ups 
as well as for children—is to “run the waves” (courir lames), a local variety of 
surf-riding which Breton also recorded. When available, the “tote” of a canoe— 
a plank seat about 9 inches wide by 244 to 3 ft long—is used; but with a 
favorable surf, very good “rides” may be had without it, merely by stiffening the 
body and using the outstretched hands as a rudder. 
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Between the ages of six and twelve children are supposed to attend school in 
Salybia, in many cases a considerable distance from their homes. This does not, 
nevertheless, exempt them from fetching wood and water, or running errands for 
their mothers; and sometimes they will play truant from both and go river-cray. 
fish catching on their own account, at which they are generally much more adept 
than doing sums or reading. In fact, considering that all school work is con- 
ducted in English (a language which few come to understand readily, let alone 
to speak clearly) it is not surprising if those children who acquire a fair degree 
of literacy are the exception rather than the rule. 

The average Carib man rises with the sun, and works hard enough, but spor- 
adically, as present interest or inclination dictates. Periods of excessive energy 
output are followed by days of depression or complete idleness, encouraged doubt- 
less by drinking bouts for which any occasion such as a Church holiday, a wake, 
or a “coup de main” may be the pretext. The latter system of codperative work 
still obtains for such heavy or urgent labor as clearing a patch of woodland for 
a new provision-garden, hauling a freshly made dug-out from the forest-heights 
to be finished on the coast, digging the site for a new house or re-roofing an old 
one. For such tasks, helpers are invited, and no payment is offered, but food and 
rum are supplied free and ad libitum by the owner of the canoe or house, or the 
maker of the new provision-garden. 

Of the two most thickly settled districts, St Cyr and Bataka, the inhabitants 
of the former hamlet are predominantly seamen and basket-makers, those of the 
latter, woodsmen and horticulturists. But only those belonging to a very large 
household can afford to specialize to any considerable extent. Most Carib men 
must be ready to turn their hand to felling, squaring, and sawing of timber; 
hunting, sailing, and fishing; the making of dug-outs, basketry, twine, and rope; 
thatching and broom-making from palm-leaves; even butchering and carpentry. 
Small wonder that the expert canoe-builder and fine basket weaver are disappeat- 
ing together with the old joint family. 

While man may be called the “butter-winner,” woman is the “bread-winner” 
of the Island Carib family (metaphorically speaking; for they see little of either 
in the literal sense). Her labor, though perhaps less arduous than a man’s, is 
unceasing. It is she who does all the washing and cleaning, cultivates, carries 
and prepares the starchy tubers that go by the name of food, makes and mends 
the family’s clothes, cares for the children. It is therefore hardly to be looked 
upon as a strange custom, if she continues as of old to serve the men’s meals in 
the house, herself and the children eating later and at leisure in the kitchen (an 


outhouse in the yard). 
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After the evening meal, the short period before sleep is usually occupied in 
recounting in great detail the day’s experiences. Like archery and pottery, cotton- 
spinning and hammock-weaving have become things of the past; and as the 
average Carib home possesses at most one bed, most of the family sleep on the 
floor or on hard wooden benches. 

Death, burial, and mourning customs have been discussed in a previous 

8 


There is in the Carib Reserve no ownership of land other than the right to its 
and further exploitation conferred by continuous use. It is otherwise 
with (planted) fruit-bearing trees, houses, domestic animals, tools and imple- 
ments, furniture, and the produce of various pursuits whether in cash or kind. 
Children are given gardens, trees, young pigs or hens fo. their own. Grown 
offspring are of course expected to contribute as best they can to the general 
economy of their (joint) family so long as they remain with it. But when they 
go to live with a wife, or to make a separate establishment, they take away with 
them whatever things or rights are theirs. Thus, the house and its contents 
belong to whichever spouse built, bought, or inherited them, and in the case of 
separation would be so allotted. In the event of the death of one of the spouses, 
the surviving spouse inherits the property of the deceased, but is expected to 
divide movables in excess of personal requirements between grown offspring or 
deceased’s nearest kin. Provision-gardens may, unless apportioned before the 
late owner’s death, be left intact to be worked communally by the surviving 
spouse and offspring. The fact that all children are allotted gardens, pigs, etc., 
of their own tends to prevent squabbles over inheritance. A deceased wife’s par- 
ents are supposed to help their widowed son-in-law unless and until he remarry 
into another family. When both parents are dead, the house and its contents 
belong by right to the youngest surviving child, irrespective of sex. Other prop- 
erty may continue to be held communally (when the family remains together) , 
or be divided equally among all the children or according to agreement or to the 
expressed wish of the deceased. The “old-time” Caribs are said to have been 
“uncivilized” because they never left anything for their children. 

Kinship, reckoned bi-laterally, is recognized to at least the fourth degree 
(common law), and often far beyond. Nevertheless, it is rare that any obliga- 
tion is acknowledge outside the joint family. Therefore, because this is largely 
matrilocal, greater concern is usually shown for mother’s than for father’s kin. 
The (Creole) kinship terminology current today naturally reflects French rather 
than native social structure, but there are several peculiarities in its employment 





8 Taylor, The Caribs of Dominica, p. 121. 
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which point to Carib or African influence. Such terms as compére, commie, 
parrain, marraine (contracted to nenéne in Creole), filleul, are rarely used (at 
least in address) in modern European speech; and combosse (relationship between 
men having had intercourse with the same woman), never! The words for child 
(zafa, iS) are used in preference to those for son and daughter; for brother’s 
child, sister’s child, rather than those meaning nephew and niece; while seniority 
is always indicated in designating siblings, especially an eldest brother or sister 
(g”af"enu, g”@ sese nu). Children sometimes address the latter as da or dada, 
a term they otherwise reserve for their maternal grandmother, and which means, 
among Creoles, (children’s) nurse. Pap (or papa), mam (or mam@) are used 
to and of father and mother, pe*( < pére) and m2pe* being reserved for priests, 
Fe ( < frére) and se" ( < soeur) or sese* are used in addressing elder siblings, 
fe and mase’ in addressing those with whom one made the First Communion 
together. The latter term also is used of and to a nun. Grandparents may be 
addressed as Pap N-, Mam N-; N- standing in most cases for their own given 
names, but in two recorded cases for that of their youngest children. G"@papa 
( < grandpapa) and g"@mam@ or g&gan are employed chiefly in reference. 
The latter term is applied to a woman’s relationship to the child she put into 
the world (as a sage-femme) whether or not it be her own grandchild. 


LIST OF KINSHIP TERMS 
In the following list, pronominal prefixes, separated by a hyphen from the 
stem, are: 
Ist person: i-, in-, ya-, yen-; k-, ki- (man speaking) 
n-, na-, ni-, nu-; w-, wa- (man or woman speaking) 


2nd person: a-, e-, ay-, ey- (man speaking) 

b-, p-, ba-, bo-, bu-; h-, h*- (man or woman speaking) 
3rd person: I- ( -li, -ri, -ti) (male class) 

t-, D- (-ru, -tu) (non-male class) 

nh-, nha- (-ti¥, -yY¥, -nU) (common plural) 


Alternative forms of the same term are given under the same number. Those 
still remembered (1942) are in italics. Forms and interpretations not given by 
Breton are in parentheses. Plurals are indicated by pl. pb is a nonaspirate voice- 
less stop; P is a voiceless bilabial spirant; q is a glottal g or k; fi replaces Breton’s 
digraph /gn/. The last sound did not exist in recent Carib at least, its place 
being taken by /y/ with nasalization of the preceding vowel. A hook (as 4) 
denotes a nasal vowel. 
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Abbreviations used in interpreting the terms are: w, wife; h, husband; 
m, mother; f, father; d, daughter; s, son; sp, spouse; ch, child; ss, sister; 
br, brother; ne, nephew; ni, niece; gf, grandfather, etc.; o br, elder brother, etc.; 
y br, younger brother, etc.; voc, vocative. 


No. 
1 


2 
3 


10 
ll 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


Term 

wekéli, (wi kiri) 

pl: wékalie 

éyeri; pl: eyéri¥ 

wéle, (wi ri) 

pl: ulie (wi rie) 

fharu, (h*tharu) 

pl: noy¥ 

kallinago, 
(karinaku) 

pl: kallinagoy¥ 

kallipona 
(karipind) 

nu- or yu-mu- 
liku 

n-ibe, ni-kibe 

i-tuke, ni-tuikae 
(tiiken) 

t-iNo, t-ifu 

t-ébu, t-éhemu 

(n-tibu, n-ubiiali) 

ni-rditi 

pl: nha-ritie 

yen-éneri 

n-ibwita 

pl: t-ébwiye 

kyéito 

pl: keyéitony 


Meanings 
Either Sex Woman speaking 


Man speaking 
man, male 
men, males 


woman, female 
women, females 


Carib 
Caribs 


Carib kinsman 
from any island 
tribe or kinsman 


husband 
husband 
husband 


wife 
(principal) wife 
(principal) wives 
(subsequent) wife 
(subsequent) wives 
(subsequent) wife 
concubine or con- 
cubinage 
concubine or de- 
virginated 


woman 
women 


kin, like, or 


husband 
husban 
fiancé 
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No. Term 


20 n-ubuydmoni 
(n-ubwiyam? ) 
21 = n-iani 
pl: n-idni¥ 
22 n-idnikani 
23 (n-dtari) 


24 n-anire 

25 ni-rani¥ 
26 wa-raniku 
27 n-ib4ku 


28 ibémuy 

29 yéruti 

30 tiu-we 

31 imetdmuru 
imet4ku 

32 iménuti, 
iménti, (imenti) 
iméneku 

33 n-étenQ, n-iting 
pl: hw-eténon¥ 

34 n-ita, 

n-ititi 

35 ibali-muku 
(mitu) 

36 n-dkre@, -dkore 

37 ibatomo 

38 n-ikokaye 

39 ini-emutuli 

40 ni-rahi kaye 

41 y-ium4toni 

42 i-SanY toni 





Meanings 
Man speaking Either Sex © Woman speaking 
“co-rival” 
“co-rival” 
wife; wives 
fiancée 
fiancée, 
sweetheart 
br w; w ss h br; (ss h) 
br w ssh 
w ss (h br) 
ssh ss h (girl 
speaking) 
ssh (w br) 
ssh 
ally!* 
w f (lit. s gf) 
w f (lit. s gf) 
w m (lit. s gm) 
w m (lit. s gm) 
w m (lit. s gm) 
progenitor, hforhm,dh 
ancestor 
w brs dh, woman’s brs dh or brs 
dh 
dh (lit. gs person) 
person (homo) 
sw 
hsss 
f ss h, m ssh 
w ch (step-child) 
h ch (step-child) 
m h (step-father) 
f w (step-mother) 


* Vocative form of address between men whose wives are sisters. 














No. 
43 


45 


47 


49 


51 
52 
33 


55 


57 


39 


61 


63 


65 





Term 
nu-kuSuru-ténaru 
n-iSeru 

n-ieS@ 

n-aSoni 


aSuti-na 
y-amasi-ri 
y-amasi-kali 
in-ebenébuli, 
y-ebénene 


i-bawanale 
ini-bwinaliku 
in-inibwe 
n-itinad 
ini-égali 
i-bwinone 

iloy, iluy 

pl: k-ilum4ku 
n-onabutuli 
ahi-we 


n-ibukahye 

pl: -ibukéfony 
n-ibiri 

pl: k-ibirie 
i-bwikoliri 
n-arisiti 
D-dmule¢ 
p-amulélua 
w-amue 


w-4mu3 
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Meanings 
Man speaking Either Sex | Woman speaking 
f w (step-mother) 
ch sp parent 
namesake 
name- ( “god”) 
child 
name-father 
name-father chief, headman 
name-father 
sponsor who incises 
initiate at pub- 
erty ceremony 
formal friend 
formal friend 
br formal friend 
formal-friend 
joking friend 
girl friend 
o br, f br os, 
m sso s 
as 56 
vocative term of 
address to 56/57 
o br, f bros, 
m ss os 
y br, f brys, half, moiety 
m ss ys 
br following in age 
br following in age 
y br 
y ss 
y br! 
(term of ad- 
dress to) 
y ss! 
(term of ad- 


dress to) 
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Meanings 
No. Term Man speaking Either Sex Woman speaking 
67 ya- or ni-n&ti, as, d, £ br d, 
or i-nawti mssd 
pl: ki-naina 
68 n-itu sister 
pl: wa?-dton¥ 
n-itu wa-butu oO ss 
n-itu wa-baratu o ss 
69 bibi (term of address) m, oss, mss, o br 
m ssod 


70 ya-patégany fsssf 
71 mnigatu, (-igitu) m br s (male kin) 
72  ni-wéle-dtonU fssd 
73 na-hi pay€-dtony fssd 
74° n-ikoliri m brs 
75 ni-wéleri fssd§ 
76 yuma4a f, f br 

pl: k-ifluku 
77 nu-, bo-, wa-kiisili f, £ br 

pl: wa-kusiliy 
78 baba (voc. bab-ue!) term of address 

to f, f br 
79 i-S4nU, i-Sdncku mm, mss 
80 nu-kiisuru m m ss 
81 im, (imu), imuru, my son, son, 
imdku br s, etc. 

82 ni-rahi, ni-rahi child d, ss d 

ni-rahi-im $, $$ 
83 i-taganU s 
84 nid-ké-ili little boy 

ni9-ké-iru little girl 

ni9-ké-in¥ little children 
85 ya-, ni-mo€ri d, brd 
86 akatobu m br 
87 ni-yau-lite m br 

yao 

t When there are no sisters to marry. 
§ Terms 74 and 75 are used when cross-cousin marriage is projected. 
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Meanings 
Term Man speaking _Ejither Sex | Woman speaking 
ya-, na-hi puli f ss 
ya, ni-n§taganW 585 
ni-baSe ssd hssd 
91 ibamuyn-igatu w brs ss h? 
92 ibamuyn-ikapue ss s w br? 
93 i-témuru, itimu-ku gf 
pl: -t¢ku forebear 
n-4rguti gf 
inuti gm 
pl: indwtiny, 
k-inoye 
96 n-ageté gm 
pl: w-dgetena 
97 n-ibali, (n-ibdi) gs g ch, small ch 
pl: n-ibane, 
(n-ibty¢) ede 
98 y-ege g ch, suckling 
n-iligini g ch, suckling 
99 n-inibue ss s ch? ne ch 
in-inibue 
100 n-it@pue ne ch br s ch? 


n-it@mue 


seeet 


SE 


DISCUSSION OF THE TERMS 


The foregoing table has been divided, for the sake of convenience, into three 
sections: men speaking, men or women speaking, women speaking. But the dual 
character of the terminology should not on this account be supposed to have 
purely linguistic significance. Actually a good deal of reciprocal borrowing in 
the latter sphere had already taken place by Breton’s day (cf. the indifferent 
employment of men’s or women’s pronominal prefixes in 7, 9, 49, 85, 88, 89; 
the use of the women’s term 21 to form the men’s compound term 22; and that 
of the men’s term 81 to form the women’s compound term 82). Some terms 
were used by both sexes to express the same relationship or to designate the same 
person (27, 34, 36, 69, 90, and probably 86 and 87), while others were employed 
for corresponding relationships by either sex (25, 26). But more often a dif- 
ferentiated terminology expresses what to the Caribs was a distinction in relation- 
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ship rather than in language between the sexes. Thus the term used for my 
younger brother (m.sp.) (60) means my (other) half while that used by the 
women for my sister (68) means like me. Obviously such terms were apt only 
when used by one sex. That it was the relationship spoken of, and not the sex 
of the speaker which decided the term to be employed in such cases is shown by 
the “men’s terms” for ss s (89) and f sss (70). Both these are compound terms 
containing not the “women’s term” for son, but the term for a woman's son, 
itaganY¥ (83) together with that for a man’s sister (in the former case) or 
father’s sister (in the latter) (67 and 88; cf. 73). The terms employed for men’s 
(60) and women’s (63) younger brothers could be used as ordinary words by 
both sexes with respective meanings half and mate, companion. 

Breton, while he gives a substantial and probably complete list of kinship 

terms used in his day, is often inexplicit and sometimes inconsistent as to their 
application. 
Les cousins germains que nous appellons fils des fréres du Pére, se nomment fréres, 
et ces fréres du Pére sont aussi appellez Péres; et les enfans de ses fréres ne con- 
tractent point d’alliance par ensemble, mais bien avec les enfans des soeurs de leur 
Peres, que s’il n’y avoit point de filles, ils s’appelleroient, lapatdganum. 


We are left to deduce from the type of cross-cousin marriage and classificatory 
system described, that fathers’ brothers’ wives and daughters were classed as 
mothers and sisters and were identical, in theory at least, with mother’s sisters 
and their children. It should further be borne in mind that all those terms 
whose designation involves the relationships of father, mother, brother, sister, 
son, or daughter probably participated in the extended application given to these 
classes; and that, e. g., f f br d d was in all likelihood called by the same term 
as f ss d, and considered as an equally eligible wife. The belief in the existence 
of exogamic clans among the Island Carib appears to be based solely upon this 
assumption. 

The term n-i kakaye (38), defined in one place as f ss h, is given in another 
place as “uncle who has married my maternal aunt,” and in yet a third, as an 
alternative to 86, 87, as m br.® The terms ibamuy (28) and n-ib4ku (27) are 
given as men’s and girls’ names respectively for ss h, while w br, h ss, and br w 
(w. sp.) are nowhere mentioned explicitly. The relevant text reads: 


les cousins (quand ils sont mariez) quittent tous ces noms précédés [70-75] pour 
retenir celuy-cy [ibdmuy]. [The term] nibancou, est celuy qu’elles retiennent, je 





9 See Breton, Dictionnaire Caraibe-Francois, pp. 11, 225; Di.tionnaire Francois-Caraibe, 
p. 265. 
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yeux dire les cousines. Les susdits cousins appellent les enfans des susdits mariages 
venus des oncles, ibdmoiii nicapoiie, et des tantes, ibdmoiii nigatou [92 and 91}. 


Aleatory as such an attempt must be, it is today only by an analysis of the 
terms themselves that we may hope to make their significance more clear, and 
with it that of the Island Carib social structure itself. Fortunately, Carib kinship 
terms were connotatively alive as our own seldom are—a circumstance which 
helps to explain much. Then again, it will be found that because many kinship 
terms are petrified verb forms, they require, in order to “make sense,” pronom- 
inal affixes which are not just “possessives” but serve as subject and/or object 
(cf. 10 to 13). Thus also the apparent anomaly as described by Breton, accord- 
ing to whom “adjectives and participles always have two numbers,” while only 
“several substantives have plurals,” disappears. The fact is that the latter are 
not substantives at all, but for the most part attributive verb forms, and as such 
take a third person pronominal suffix as subject, which changes in the plural. 

Breton employs all the terms given for husband (10 to 13) as verbs: kate 
b-ifioe (b-cboye be-émoye, or b-iraitie)? who is thy husband? Analytically, 
the stems of 10 and 11 appear to mean raise up and put upon or before respec- 
tively, while that of 13 (cf. 25, 26, 82) is cognate with rahi little, irakali split, 
irana divided, ira juice. 

Nos. 11 and 16 may be referred to ébu hammock; ébue mount, handle, custom 
or usage, anything which supports, bears or carries something else: 1-ébue 
Houel kabayu, nh-ébue kalinago nha-kuni Houel’s (name) mount (is a) horse, 
the Caribs’ mounts (are) their canoes. Moreover, Breton gives ebwépati as mean- 
ing either he has no mount or he has no wife; while in present-day Caribs’ slang, 
warikad (cf. Breton: kawalikatiti il monte bien, or il est paillard) means to go 
after girls; and a typical insult to a girl who has a lover, N-, is to call her 
“Mr N~’s horse”! 

The usual terms for wife, 15 (m sp) and 21 (w sp) appear to be related 
to énega ornament, ené€ti apparent, and to iari ornament, iali or fhati serene, 
open, clear, transparent of the men’s and women’s languages respectively (cf. 
also 4, and fhara to bewitch, fhoti high, elevated). 

No. 17 apparently consists of the same stem as 68 (nitu my sister), plus the 
activating element k- and the repetitive -ye- (cf. -fia- in 18, -ya- in 19 and 20). 
It therefore seems probable that a secondary wife was designated by term 17 or 
term 18 depending on whether she was the first wife’s sister or not. 

The significance of 19 and 20 is bound up with that of 12. Although 
Breton does not give the latter as a kinship term, he has the same word in 
feminine form as lubiaru sa putain. Actually, -ubdali, -ubiaru probably mean 
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is or has put down, taken possession of, or subjugated him, or her (cf. -upu foot; 
ubiri power; Gbutu a chief; ubutimal to dominate; ibUye, -ub6nuku domain or 
domicile;*® t-aboy, t-ubéyana matter or substance) and referred primarily to 
partners in unorthodox unions, or in those achieved without or against the con- 
sent of the girl’s parents, whether by force, seduction, or elopement consequent 
on mutual affection. It is interesting to note that the typically Indian “affinity” 
between men who have enjoyed the same woman’s favors is not only still recog. 
nized by the Caribs (see 20), but that this concept is now familiar to the Negro 
population, and is generally known by the Creole term k2b2s, or combosse. 

The term 14 and 22 for betrothed are compounds of those for husband (13) 
and wife (21) respectively, with the suffix -kani (that) which is to be. No. 23, 
n-atari my sweetheart, though not given by Breton, may confidently be derived 
from his atarirak”a accorder, convenir. 

Breton gives the following terms for siblings-in-law: 


ssh (m sp): yéruti (29) 
ib4muy (28); (w sp): n-irdniy¥ (25) 
n-ibaku (27); (girl sp): n-ib4ku (27) 
br w (m sp): n-irani¥ (25) 


n-anire (24) 
w ss (m sp): waraniku (26) 
n-anire (24) 
h br (w sp): n-anire (24) 


Besides the absence of terms for w br, h ss, and br w, (w sp), there are sev- 
eral points worth noticing. No. 24 is employed twice by the men and once by 
the women for a sibling-in-law of opposite sex; and for the former, alternative 
terms are given for both relationships. One of these, 25, is used by the men 
for br w, and by the women for ss h; and therefore may be said to designate 
“spouse of my sibling-of-like-sex.” Analysis shows that both 25 and 26 con- 
tain the same root as 13 and 82, and that the former pair consists of two com- 
plementary phrases whose contents may be rendered approximately by [-share- 
(with)-them and our sharer or who-shares-(with)-us respectively. Thus the father- 
mother-child classification assumed at the beginning of this discussion is con- 
firmed and 26 (as “my spouse’s sibling-of-like-sex”) shown to be applicable to 


10 The occurrence of this word, which Breton spelled -obégne and Rat -tibuye, for home 
or domicile suggests that n-ubdali and n-ubGaru may have signified nothing further than 
ere ee 0 Snes Ce SS ay Sees (of the) house for an extra- 
legal wife with whom one lives. 
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h br (w sp) as well as to w ss (m sp). The term 24 was obviously one used 
during the period of ceremonial avoidance imposed on newly wedded couples in 
their relations with parents-in-law and sibling-in-law (cf. anira to undo, or do 
from; rére to turn aside). Although neither Breton nor the term itself indicates 
how long this period lasted, it seems probable that it did not outlast the wife’s 
first pregnancy. It must, on the other hand, have been applicable to all four 
“sibling-in-law-of-opposite-sex” relationships, and have therefore included that 
of ssh (w sp) as well as the three which are listed above. It may very probably 
have applied further to w m and h f, although of course the latter would not 
form a part of the matrilocal household. 

This still leaves w br, h ss, and br w (w sp) unaccounted for. These affinals 
would not normally form a part of the matrilocal household; and would be 
identical, under the cross-cousin marriage system practised, with f ss s (m sp), 
Rds i) vend Send trends) Aes As will be seen below and with the partial 
exception of the first (see 70), terms for these consanguineal relationships are 
also missing. Rochefort claims that all cousins of like sex called each other 
brother and sister, but this is not confirmed by either Du Tertre or Breton. If 
we are to accept the latter’s remarks, quoted above, at their face value, it would 
appear that ibamuy (28) was used as a reciprocal for w br—ss h (m sp), and 
n-ibfku (27) as another for h ss—br w (w sp), as well as its recorded use “by 
girls” for ssh. There can at least be no etymological objection to such an inter- 
pretation, both terms being related to ibamw@ to breed, people, or multiply, and 
every individual hypothetically designated by them being a potential grandparent 
of speaker’s ibali grand-child (97). Moreover, a tentative analysis of terms 91 
and 92 (see below) supports this view with regard to the term ibamuy (28). 
This hypothesis might, if correct, point to an original system of sister exchange, 
with matrilineal descent (see also 33 and 67 below). The term yéruti (29), given 
as an alternative to 27 and 28 for ssh (m sp), may have designated originally a 
wife’s unmarried brother, and derive from yéruni that which remains. 

The men’s terms for father-in-law, mother-in-law—or more precisely the com- 
mon terms for (a man's) w f and w m (31 and 32)—ere weknonyms meaning 
son’s grandfather and son’s grandmother respectively (cf. 81, 93, 95). With 
tinny: be comipased che eiage copiated ty-Bainen, lie tape-tine inane-anul 
sidered impolite to employ the names of married people in their presence either 
in reference or address. They should be spoken of or to, he says, as “father of 
N—, mother of Y—. “Although this is not the rule today, I know of two old 
couples who are habitually so called: “Pap N—”, “Mam N—”: N—standing 
ln-dliher case for the name of theie youngest child, The reciprocal relationship 
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dh (m sp) is likewise designated by a teknonymous term, ibali-muku grandchild. 
person (35; see 97 and cf. 93, 31, the forms i-t4ku, i-tamuku). 

No. 33, -€teQ or -itinQ progenitor, was used of (a woman’s) h f, h m, and 
dh. This term appears to be a compound containing the roots of éte or iti stock, 
foundation, rump (as in 13, n-irditi my husband), and of ifu(ra) (to) raise up 
(as in 10) (cf. also mamba étefiQ bee, from mamba honey; n-ukabo-itiig my 
thumb > n-tkabo my hand). No. 34, -it@ was also used by both sexes to desig. 
nate dh or (a woman’s) br s (another confirmation of the practice of unilateral 
cross-cousin marriage). All these terms (93, 33, 34), equating to some extent 
gr f, h f, h m, dh, and w br s, appear to contain the concept of incoming stock 
or breeders, and point to original matrilineages. 

The term given for s w (m or w sp) is ~dkre, or -dkore (36), and appears 
to connote bound or connected (cf. akera to bind; akole throat or fat; kre* or kle’ 
to be wanting, desiring). That given for (a man’s) ss d is -ibaSe (90), pre- 
sumably composed of the stems iba- increase, prolong, project (cf. 27, 28, 97), 
and Se out of, from, by, through. This looks suspiciously like another teknonym 
on a parallel with 35 ford h. (A man’s) ss s is ni- or ya-n@tagan¥ (89), and 
is composed of the terms for (a man’s) sister (67) and (a woman’s) son (83). 
No term is listed for (a woman’s) br d, but there is one, ibatomQ (37) for h sss. 
The significance of this latter term is obscure, but it may possibly be a compound 
of terms 97 and 86, and mean grandchi!d’s m br. 

The existence of such appellations as tiu—we ally! for men whose wives are 
sisters; iSeru (? esteemed, looked up to?) for parents whose son and daughter 
are married to one another (see 30 and 44) might suggest that first cousin mar- 
riages were rare. However, even present-day Caribs always give preference to 
the term for an achieved relationship. Thus, true physiological siblings will 
call one another compére or commére if one of them has sponsored the other's 
child; while children call an uncle or aunt who is at the same time a god-parent 
parrain or marraine. A married woman is usually spoken of and to, even 
by her own parents and siblings, as “Ma’ N—”; N—standing for the husband’s 
given name. 

Turning next to consanguineal relationships, we find that sibling terminology 
shows more concern with seniority than with sex. The men had two terms (56, 
57), and the women one term (59) for o br, all three of which mean he is (or) 
comes in front of (me) or (my) predecessor. Terms 61 and 62 meaning (my) 
follower were used for a brother “next after” in age; while y br was termed a 
man’s (other) half, and a woman’s mate, companion (60 and 63). It is note- 
worthy that a man’s sister was called by a term (67) which otherwise meant 
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, and this word was further employed as an alternative to (or in combina- 
tion with) 85 for daughter. The woman’s relationship to her sister was ex- 
pressed by a term (68, nitu my sister; watonY or wa’atonY our sisters) which 
is apparently cognate with, and of similar meaning to, ittke (9) like, kin, kind. 
W-dbutu or wa-baratu before us coming after this term denoted an elder sister; 
while a woman’s younger sister was called by the same name as her younger 
brother, with the addition of the female pronominal affix -lu- (64). The men 
used a special term of address to o br (58) the meaning of which is not clear. 
On the other hand, terms 65 and 66, used by both sexes in addressing a y br 
and y ss, are apparently only vocative forms of 63 and 64. Bibi (69) was used 
by both sexes in addressing a mother or elder sister (or their classificatory equiva- 
lents), and, by the women, in addressing an o br. 

Before considering cross-cousin and other collateral kinship, it will be as 
well to attempt the analysis of the parent-child terminology. The men’s term 
yama@ my father (76) resembles the word yima mouth, bung; while its plural 
(k-iftuku our fathers) recalls the stem -ifu, already found in 10 (compare also 
yubanane defender). I84n¥ or iS4nuku my mother (m sp) (79) may be referred 
to iSanumali esteem, love, desire (subst.) ; 5i84numai to love, etc., Si8anWtwi to 
engender, Sanumaj to put forth, serve < dnumaj to be put forth, etc. The 
women’s terms for their parents are identical, except for male and female pro- 
nominal suffixes (77 and 80) and appear to be petrified verb forms signifying he 
(or) she sundered (or) put (me) apart. 

N-irahi (82) my little one (“result of my division”; cf. 13) and im (81) 
my son (“fruit, seed”) have no inherent sexual significance, although, according 
to Breton, the women used the former of their daughters, the men the latter of 
their sons, while a combination of the two served the women to denote a son. 
No. 83, i-taganU, was a term used by both sexes to denote a woman’s son, i. e. 
the relationship of a male child to its mother (cf. 70 and 89). This term is 
almost certainly derived from dtaga to obturate (cf. tagaali bouché, enrhumé; 
tagayunéeru elle est enceinte; atagoni bung, stopper) and appears to contrast 
with terms in —itu, -d4tu, —dtonY (9, 68, 71, 72, 73), which stems may well be 
related to dtura to put forth, spread, make open or available. Whether this 
to Leenhardt, considered woman as a being “who is not closed” until she bears a 
son; or that they held that “vir finis familiz,” one can only guess. A man’s 
daughter, ya— or nimo€ri (85) may be compared to amo€teree only son and to 
d4mo€ one, single; ami€ other. 

No terms are given for m br w or for f br w, who were presumably classed 
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as mothers; but n—ikekaye (38) is given for f ss h (as well as for m br, as an 
alternative to 86, 87). Considering that Island Carib families were (and still 
are) matrilocal, and that the men, or at any rate some of them, were only visiting 
husbands, we should expect to find the m br playing an important role in chil. 
dren’s lives, and to find this circumstance reflected in the terminology. Breton 
gives without distinguishing them two terms (apart from that, 38, mentioned 
above) for this relationship: y4o m br (> ni-ydulite my m br) and akétobu 
m br. The first (cf. yao thanks; ya right hand, hand with which one climbs 
> kayOti he climbs, goes up) appears to mean something like ascendant; the lat. 
ter (my) mould; source of (my) shape (or) of my being (cf. kat hammock; akéli 
shape, form, soul; akae vessel, pot, case, sheath; [toka saga] n-dkaye [celle cy est] 
ma mére). The instrumental suffix -tobu means that with, from or by means of 
which, or on account of which: (inibakatobu [thing] by means of which I was 
saved > inibakali he whom I saved; ikabatobu camp-ground; yalikatobu, 
emeifiudtobu birthplace). No. 88, na- or ya-hipuli my f ss probably connotes 
(the one) toward (whom) I go out (cf. -ahi off toward; puli- out from), refer. 
ring to his presumptive marriage and transfer into his father’s sister’s household. 
The reciprocal relationship of ss s ss d (m sp) and brs (w sp) have already been 
discussed above (see 89, 90, 34; br d [w sp] is not listed). 

The confusion with regard to the application of term 38, n-ikokay@, may 
suggest that bilateral cross-cousin marriage was practised, especially as no terms 
are given for a woman’s br w and br d. However, this was obviously not so, for 
Breton writes: 

Nigatou, c'est ainsi que les cousines appellent leurs cousins maternels lors que 
leurs soeurs ne se marient pas avec eux; et les cousins en tel cas les appellent niouelle 
atonum. Ceux cy en cas qu’ils se doivent prendre en mariage, les appellent nioiiélleri: 
et celles la eux nikéliri. 


Combining the cross-cousin with the affinal terminology already discussed, 
we get the following set up. For the men: 


f ss s (70) 
f ss d (72, 73) —>betrothed (22) —> wife (15) 
— br betrothed (75) — br w (24 — 25) 
—> betrothed ss (75?) > wss (24 — 26) 
ss h (27, 28, 29); 
for the women: 
m br s (71) —> betrothed (14) — husband (13) 
—> ss betrothed (74) —>ssh (27, 24—> 25) 
—> betrothed br (74?) >h br (24 26), 
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from which m br d and br w are missing. Nor are we told, with the partial 
exception of f ss s (70) and that of a man’s ss h (27, 28, 29), what cross- 
cousins of like sex called one another either before or after marriage. More- 
over while terms are given for f ss h (38), h ss s (37), a man’s ss s and ss s ch 
(89 and 99), for a man’s ss d or h ss d (90), or a woman’s br s or w br s (34), 
there apparently was none for m br w, for a woman’s br d or w br d or her 
children. 

The terms themselves are mostly compounds, and show concern mainly with 
function in the production of descendants (-ibay€ 97). The term f sss (70) 
is a compound of the terms for a man’s f ss (88) and that for a woman’s s (83). 
With it may be compared 73 which still more clearly contains the word for 
paternal aunt (80). The alternative to the latter, ni-wele-dtony f ss d (72), 
should be compared to n-igatu (or n-igitu, 71) m br s on the one hand, and 
both these to the corresponding terms employed in their stead when a “marriage 
had been arranged,” ni-wéle-ri (75) and n-ikeli-ti (74). Nos. 72 (which appears 
to be a plural form) and 75 clearly contain the word wéle woman, female (3), 
while the stem of 74 almost as plainly derives from wékeli (or wikiri) man 
male (1). From this—and from the contrasting suffixes, -4tu (-dton¥) and -ti 
—we may safely deduce that the stem of nigatu is also a contraction of 1. The 
meanings of these terms may therefore be assumed to be like, or akin to my 
woman (72) or to my man (71), and has become or is my woman (75) or my 
man (74). 

Before leaving the terms for collateral kin, it will be as well to mention two 
frankly compound terms, ibamuy-nikapue (92) and ibimuy-nigatu (91) which 
Breton rather loosely defined (see above) as the cross-cousins’ names for the 
children of cross-cousin marriages on the uncles’ and aunts’ sides respectively. 
Elsewhere he refers to them as being “nephews who are farther removed (plus 
reculés)” than those classed under 81 and 82, 89 or 37. As far as I can judge, 
these terms can apply only to ss s w br (=m br d s) and w br s ss h 
(=f ss s d h), since all other “nephews” are already accounted for in the 
terminology. In this case, ib4émuy must be taken as applying to (a man’s) 
wife’s brother as well as to his sister’s husband; while nikapue would desig- 
nate my (m sp) sister’s son (literally, nikapue probably means my male descend- 
ant), and nigatu would designate in this case my wife’s br s (literally male kin). 
Thus we may write ibamuy-nikapue w br - (of) my w ss s (m sp) and ibémuy- 
nigatu ss h- (of) my w br s (m sp). 

Of n-inibue (or ininibue) and n-itamue (or n-it@pue) Breton says: “c’est 
ainsi que les Oncles et les Tantes nomment les enfants de leurs nepveux, ceux 
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cy les nomment ainsi que dessus, comme leurs Peres” (100). Presuming that 
the “uncles” and “aunts” are those whom they and their fathers call akdtobu 
(86) and nahipuli (88), these “nephews” are (men’s) ss s s and (women’s) 
br ss (when these are not d s?). These terms should be compared to 52 and 
34 respectively. 

Paternal and maternal sides were apparently merged in the grandchild. 
grandparent generation. Ob ibali (97), the usual term for gr ch Breton says: 
“Petit enfant, petits enfans. Tous les arriéres fils sont ainsi nommez par les 
gtand-péres, et grande-méres.” The word itself appears to mean offspring, 
progeny, increase. Although men and women had different terms for gr f and 
gr m, their meanings appear to have corresponded pretty closely. Nor do the 
latter indicate any differentiation in affiliation. Grandfather was -tamuru or 
-tamuku to the men, -4rguti to the women (93 and 94). The former appears 
to be related to atamura to capture, tam9 captive, atabura to enclose (or) close 
under; the latter may be compared to Argeta or 4rgita to hunt, take, capture. 
With the women’s term for grandmother, -agete (96), compare 4geta to nourish, 
suckle; whence also two other terms, yege (m sp) and niligini (w sp) my grand- 
child or animal that I have reared (98). The men’s term for gr m, inuti (95) 
and its plurals, indwtin¥, k-inoy€ are more obscure. They appear to be related 
however to *fharu woman, ?inoyY women (4) and perhaps ultimately to ?jhuti 
raised, exalted; ?jhoni that which is on high; 8-inuta-e to put out from, to leave; 
indibali gift; with the significance out (or) forth from (her). These two pairs 
of terms probably reflect the structure of the matrilineal joint family in which 
the grandfather was hunter and fisher, the grandmother the provider of other 
sustenance. 

Among the present day Carib in Dominica, a woman usually has more to 
do with the upbringing of her daughter’s child than its own mother, and is in 
consequence often called da or dada nurse by it instead of g@gan grandmother. 
I have even known a woman to suckle her daughter’s child! On the other hand, 
probably because (until the law forbade it quite recently) women usually de- 
livered their own daughters, a child calls the sage-femme who put it into the 
world g@gan. These last two terms are, of course, Creole. 

the remaining terms, perhaps the most interesting are those for 
(formal) friend and joking friend (50 to 54). Breton gives i-bawanale (50) 
and ini-buyndliku (51) (m sp), and ni-tifiao (53) (w sp) mon ami, mon com- 
pére for the former relationship, of which he says: 


Ce mot de compére est en usage en toutes les Isles ot il y a des Sauvages, tant parmi 
les Francois, lors qu’ils traittent avec leurs amis Sauvages, que parmy les Sauvages 
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quand ils parlent en Francois avec lequel ils ont contracté amitié, le Francois donne 
son nom au Sauvage et le Sauvage le sien au Francois, s’il ne luy donne pas sa traite, 
au moins il le préfére aux autres, et cela n’est pas sans lui apporter quelque profit. 


Unfortunately this gives us no information as to the implications of the rela- 
tionship between Caribs. However, he elsewhere lists a term for brother's 
friend (see 52) of which he says: 

Les Sauvages ont tous un amy particulier, auquel ils ont une créance toute extra- 
ordinaire chacun au sien, et ils l’appellent ibaoiidnale, nitignaom [cf. matiaon 
nométi je n’en ay point}, l’'amitié est bien telle qu’elle passe jusqu’aux autres fréres, 
qui l’appellent le compére ou !’ami de leur frére. 


The terms themselves may be explained as follows: i-bawanale (one who) 
deals with me (cf. bawaname to trade, deal; bawanaku or bawana-muku dealer, 
merchant; imale with me, together with me); ini-buyndliku being dear to me 
(cf. ibaynali preference, love, friendship) ; ni-tifiaQ (or more probably ni-tiyaQ) 
co-begetter, co-stock (? cf. 10, 33, 34, also 19 “co-subduer”). No. 52 is the 
same as 99, ne ch. Although in- is used sometimes as a man’s possessive my, ini- 
appears to be used here (and in 51, 54, 39, and 99) in the broad sense of 
affiliate. Thus ini-égali (54: “c’est le nom que prennent ceux qui raillent et 
boufonnent par ensemble a toute rencontre”) probably means affiliate by forth- 
rightness (cf. alolégai to joke > dlele saliva, slaver; S-ekalé-k*a to make out- 
ward, “to come out with it”; Sekai to put out from). No. 55, ibwinene, means 
simply one dear to me. The step-child—step-parent relationship is designated 
by terms 39 to 43. The women’s term ni-rahikay€ my step-child (40) may be 
referred to 82 for the stem and to 38 and 59 for the suffix. The significance 
of the latter appears to be he becomes (my child, etc.) or rather I be-child (him), 
I be-father (him), I put (him) before (40, 38, and 59 respectively). The men’s 
term, 39, ini-emutuli step-child appears to have the same stem as 81, son together 
with a suffix -tuli, meaning put out (cf. the Creole expression, z4f@ deh? outside 
child for one whose mother’s husband is not its father). Nos. 41 ahd 42 are 
merely the men’s words for father, mother, with the suffixed element -toni, which 
probably derives from tenéeti like, resembling; while 43 is the woman’s term for 
mother, with a suffix, -tonaru, which has a similar meaning to -tuli, out from. 

The Caribs’ preoccupation with names and naming is reflected in terms for 
namesake (45), name-child (46), and name-giver (47) (cf. aSd-ba-e impose 
[a name] on him!). No. 48 is given as the men’s term for (name-) sponsor and 
the women’s term for chief, headman (the men using tbutu chief; wayubutiliku 
he is our chief). No. 49 in-ebenébuli or y-ebénene my sponsor (or) incisor, 
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comes from ebéne lancet, yebéni my lancet (a hafted tooth of Dasyprocta 
agouti), and means literally who released (i.e. let blood) from me. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be apparent from the foregoing that the picture of Island Carib 
society in early colonial days, left to us by the French missionary fathers of the 
seventeenth century, contains many gaps and ambiguities which it is now too 
late to fill in and elucidate. 

The story of the Carib conquest of the islands as told to Breton by “the 
Captains of the Isle of Dominica” is doubtless true enough in outline; but it 
does not help to fix the date or causes of the invasion. Skulls might remain 
intact for a long time in a dry cave—even though it was near the sea; and 
women who “kept something of their language” for four hundred years after 
Columbus’ discovery of the Caribees, may well have done so during as long a 
period before that event. On the other hand, the realistic description of the 
leader of the invading forces, and the tradition of former “kings” (probably a 
pre-Carib institution) point—albeit for purely psychological reasons—to a not 
far distant era. It may likewise be inferred that the Caribs’ acquaintance with 
the islands, and their hatred of Arawak, island- and mainland-tribes alike, went 
much farther back than this last, successful invasion."* 

That they did not bring Carib women from the mainland appears, not only 
in their own story, but in the descriptions of the marriage system obtaining 
among them toward the middle of the seventeenth century. Had they done so, 
it is more than likely that some hereditary distinctions and privileges would have 
resulted; but we are expressly told that the children even of captive women were 
in no way discriminated against. A roving and warlike people, the Caribs had 
no use for hereditarily privileged classes; and while maintaining the general 
(Arawak?) custom of matrilocal, cross-cousin marriage, insured the strength of 
their own elected chiefs by making their and their sons’ marriages patrilocal. 
Thus an Island Carib headman, or war-leader was able to take several wives 
without adding greatly to his own economic burden, and could count on the sup- 
port of all his adult offspring and their spouses in the event of dearth, dispute, 
or warfare. Small wonder that men were willing to put up with some self- 
inflicted torture to prove themselves worthy of such a position! 

That the Island Carib were and remained patripotestal cannot be doubted, 
and is evident both from the ease with which they are said to have disposed of 


11 Guiana folklore suggests that Arawak and Carib were originally one people who split 
over sexual taboos or on account of a portion of the females crossing with foreign stock. 
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a suspected wife, and from the preponderance of terms for male over those for 

female kin. Male domination is further indicated by the alternative forms of 

marriage recorded, and reflected in the variety of the men’s terms for spouse; 

while the absence of this feature from the women’s tongue suggests the former 
ce of a stricter system of matrimony. 

The latter is revealed by a great deal of the kinship terminology itself, in 
which the men used the same or equivalent terms as the women. The analysis 
of these terms confirms the historical records of unilateral cross-cousin marriage 
(to paternal aunts’ daughters) , of the sororate and levirate, and of the so-called 
classificatory system; and attests the (at least) one-time existence of matrilineal 
descent and inheritance (the male line zigzagging through sister’s son back to 
son’s son). Since the significance and social implications of these terms must 
have been clear to Carib speakers, it seems probable that as an ideal the system 
was kept intact, but that marriage by elopement or capture became just as com- 
mon so long as raiding expeditions could be kept up. Present-day house in- 
heritance by the youngest child, continued prevalence of matrilocal residence, 
and surviving kinship terminology also tend to a like conclusion. Of the fifteen 
kinship terms remembered today and recorded by myself, it is noteworthy that 
those belonging to the men’s speech (ss h, w f = s gf, wm = s gm, s, gs, gf) 
are concerned with sisters’ marriage and posterity, and with the grandparent- 
grandchild relationship; while those of the women’s speech (h, w, d, f, m, o br, 
y br) designate the conjugal and consanguineal group. The other two, n-ubu 
my mate (12) and n-igitu my mother’s brother’s son, belong to the common 


In this sense, and only in this sense, exogamous, non-totemic, matrilocal clans 
may be said to have existed among the Island Carib; but I have found no evi- 
dence that they bore any names, or even went beyond the joint family. 

The variety of terms for sponsors and their “godchildren,” for namesake, 
joking, and formal friends, as well as the description of the elétuak rites and 
festival, suggest the former existence of purely Carib institutional associations, 
which are, however, nowhere recorded for the islands. A last vestige of such 
might perhaps be seen in the present-day seriousness with which godsib-godpar- 
ent-godchild, and sibling-of-first-communion relationships are taken. 

Like other conquerors before and after them, the Island Carib seem to have 
begun by imposing a maximum of social change on their erstwhile Arawak 
wives; only to revert, albeit very gradually, to a large part of the culture of the 
conquered (even in language: all recent Island Carib texts showing a large pro- 
portion of Arawak words and forms). The coming of the white men, and the 
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Caribs’ subsequent fixation in an ever-dwindling number of islands or districts 
thereof must have hastenc : process. Traditionally inclined to seek their 
fortune in seafaring and pira.,, their subsistence in hunting and fishing, the 
Island men were increasingly forced to depend for economic security on the 
despised horticulture of their womenfolk.’* 


DomINICcA 
British West INnpies 





12 Addendum on death customs and beliefs: The following notes, secured on tlie Carib- 
Reserve in January 1946, belong properly with my Carib Folk-Beliefs and Customs from Do- . 
minico, B. W.1. (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, pp. 507-530, 1945). 

The water with which the corpse was washed is kept until the interment, to be thrown 
after the departing coffin. Then everything in the house (with the following exceptions) is 
taken out into the yard to be washed or scrubbed immediately. However, the personal clothing 
last worn by the deceased, as well as the bed and bedding on which he died, must be left 
untouched, with a light burning on the bed itself, until after “la pritre” or eighth day wake. 
Not until after the latter rite has taken place can the dead person’s soul be expected to “know 
that he is dead” and to take its departure. 

In removing a troublesome moth from his glass of rum, some days after his father-in-law’s 
death, a young Carib man remarked to me: “It certainly must be Jimmy [the deceased] who 
srrelt the rum and wants his share.” 

Another (unconnected) belief that I only recently discovered is to the effect that madness 
is usually caused by “somebody setting a zombi upon you.” 











NAVAHO STRIPED WINDWAY, AN INJURY-WAY CHANT 
LELAND C. WYMAN anp FLORA L. BAILEY 


INTRODUCTION 


AVAHO CHANTS are conducted according to a grand trichotomy of 

ritual, or pattern of behavior governing procedure, namely holyway, ghost- 
way (evilway), and lifeway. A given chant is carried out according to one or 
the other of these, depending on the purpose involved, although today knowl- 
edge of all three rituals does not exist for all chantways and, indeed, we cannot 
be certain that it ever did.’ There is evidence, however, that certain rituals for 
some chants have become extinct within fairly recent times. Holyway ritual 
is further subject to several sub-rituals,? of which the most frequently employed 
is called peaceful-way or holyway, since any holyway ceremonial is to be regarded 
as peaceful-way unless the contrary is stated. This sub-ritual implies restoration 
of peaceful conditions and of health, a cessation of “war with the holy ones,” 
and is characterized by a preponderance of procedures designed to attract good,* 
to bring the holy ones to the ceremonial by means of invocatory offerings, identi- 
fication of the patient with the supernaturals, etc. A less commonly utilized 
sub-ritual is known as de*zla*3i* (thus (de*zl4*? xatd‘l,—chant). This has been 


1 The nature, purpose, and distribution among the chantways of these rituals have been 
discussed at length elsewhere, especially in Leland C. Wyman and Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho 
Classification of their Song Ceremonials (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, no. 
50, 1938, pp. 7-10); Father Berard Haile, Navaho Chantways and Ceremonials (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 40, pp. 639-652, 1938) and Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway 
(University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Linguistic Series, 1943, pp. 41-43). 
The native terms for the rituals and sub-rituals may be found in these sources. 

2 See Wyman and Kluckhohn, ep. cit.; Haile, Navaho Chantways, pp. 648-649. The 
question of whether there are two or three of these sub-rituals will be discussed later in this 


Paper. 

3 See Gladys A. Reichard, Prayer: the Compulsive Word (Monographs, American 
Ethnological Society, vol. 7, 1944, p. 6 ff). It cam probably be proved that all Navaho 
dhettuaye, ixeespective of rieual, contain beth invecetery (ansection of goed) end ensecietie 
(expulsion of evil) elements. A given ritual, then, may be dominated by one of these cate- 
gories, but the other is not excluded. Cf. G. A. Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man: Sandpaint- 
ings and Legends of Miguelito (New York, 1939, p. 19). Father Berard has suggested to us 
that although what we call sub-rituals may have been distinct originally, present-day practice 
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variously translated as fighting-way, weapon-way, or injury-way, because the 
attack or weapon of angry supernaturals, or the injury inflicted by them, is 
emphasized. It is used if the patient has been subjected to direct attack by the 
etiological factors involved (e.g. by lightning, a snake, a bear), and is designed 
to remove the weapon or the injury. Hence an injury-way chant should be 
characterized by procedures for driving out evil, that is, exorcistic in nature* 
A complete injury-way ceremonial has never been described, however, so this 
paper presents the details of a Windway chant conducted according to this 
sub-ritual. Discussion of its distinctive characteristics and comparison with the 
peaceful-way sub-ritual of Windway’* will be reserved until after the description. 


NAVAHO WINDWAY 


Navaho Windway (diné bintt’3i) presents phases and etiological “sides” 
which are somewhat confusing and have not yet been unraveled.® Father 
Berard’ and Wyman and Kluckhohn® listed Windway striped-way (fi? isi 
no’dQz3i) as an etiological side, ie. a term used for a Navaho Windway cere- 
monial when Striped Wind is etiologically active. The latter said, however, that 
their informants considered Striped Windway as a distinct ceremonial and later 
Wyman® concluded that it is male branch and according to injury-way sub- 
ritual. This is now definitely established, both by the testimony of numerous 
informants and our study of actual performances. Striped Windway has five- 
night and two-night forms which are commonly alternated in the series of four 
performances (“the second one will be a two-night” — B),’° but no nine-night 
form. 

B, a singer of Navaho Windway, said that he knew of four kinds of Navaho 
Windway: ?itkéh 14n3i (many sandpaintings phase), bith bint¢’i3i (Deer's 
Windway), xa8ké ntc’isi (Scolder Windway), and nlde* ni@i3i (Hail Wind- 
way). He could tell us nothing further about them, however, except that all are 
holyway; that many sandpaintings, Deer, and Hail Windway are peaceful-way 
(chant-with-pollen — B);" and that Scolder Windway is injury-way (“mixed 

4 According to Father Berard (personal communication) an injury-way chant should be 
followed by a peaceful-way chant, in order to restore the patient fully. 

5 Part Il of Clyde Kluckhohn and Leland C. Wyman, An Introduction to Navaho Chant 
Practice (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, no. 53, 1940) describes such a chant. 

6 For a detailed discussion see Kluckhohn and Wyman, op. cit., pp. 111-113. 

7 Haile, Navaho Chantways, op. cit., p. 645. 

8 Navaho Classification, pp. 12, 27. 9 Kluckhohn and Wyman, op. cit., p. 112. 


10 Wyman and Kluckhohn, Navaho Classification, pp. 19-20. 
11 Apparently a synonym for the sub-ritual; cf. Kluckhohn and Wyman, Introduction, 


p. 185. 
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up with Striped-way” — B). We had not heard of Deer, Hail, and Scolder 
Windways, and pending further information we are inclined to believe that they 
are etiological designations. Deer’s Windway may belong in the hunting com- 
plex (Gameway). B’s contention that Scolder Windway is injury-way is reason- 
able because the term xaSké also means “warrior.” 


MYTHOLOGY 


B told us that the Striped Windway story is almost like that of Navaho 
Windway, and that the songs are much like those of Navaho Windway (“get 
them mixed up”). The legend of the latter chant has not been published in 
full but we have had the privilege of reading the translation of the text recorded 
by Father Berard Haile.’* The singer (HZ) of the type performance of 
Striped Windway related a digest of its myth, which was translated for us by 
FM as follows. 


There were five of them, a man who used to be human but had no name, only 
diné, his brother, his father and mother, and his sister. He went out and saw a deer 
track. He trailed it all day. It was Big Snake masquerading as a deer. He trailed 
it the next day to a big hole. There were a lot of deer around it. They be 
Big Snake, but he did not know it. He killed one deer, butchered it, 
intestines. They started to crawl around in the fire. They were 
not know it. He ate them and the last one started to crawl and 
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ran at him so he gave up. Then Dark Wind set one hoop at each 
the rose hoop at the north. Then they sent for Thunder. He struck the 
four lightnings and knocked him out. Then Dark Wind threw him 
east hoop. The snakeskin split and they saw his hair. He threw him 
sou and the skin came down to his shoulders. He threw him 
west hoop and the skin came down to his feet. He threw him through 
the thorns pulled the skin off. He was a man again, but he could 
ind took the jewel offerings and rolled them up with the snakeskin, 
the size of a ball. He pretended to throw it into a hole under a rock, 
snakes rattling under there. He pretended to throw it four times. There 
jewels left over and Dark Wind kept them for himself. This all hap. 
at Hot Springs on Red Mountain, near Bluewater, New Mexico. Then 
Windway was started to make him feel better. To restore his voice they 
sun on his chest and the moon on his back. These songs started there, 
on Dark Wind was his guardian and told him what vo do and what not 
did not obey, however, and was always getting into trouble. 

Wind told him to stay away from Big Snake’s home. He fooled him and 
t there and married Big Snake’s daughter. Then he went back to Coiled Moun- 
tain for a while. Then he went back. He could hardly get into the hogan. It was 
full of little snakes. The floor was covered with them. He went in and sat down. 
They crawled around him and on him. He kept throwing them back. Then Big 
Snake’s daughter came along and said, “These are your children.” He felt disgrace- 
ful and sorry at what he had done. So they had to restore him again. 

Then he got mixed up with Thunder. The man was walking around. He saw 
Thunder’s nest in a big tree. There were eggs in it. Dark Wind told him t 
leave it alone. He climbed up the tree and bothered it. Thunder struck him. There 
was nothing left but his bow and arrow and his shoes. They gathered up all the 
pieces and restored him again. They had this sing. They restored him but he 
could not talk. One hair was missing. Then he went back to his people at Coiled 
Mountain and he had this sing over there. 

Then finally he went to a mountain and became a Wind God and he lives there 
now. He can hear us talking now. All these winds gather in things and carry them 
to him so he knows about it. He (or “it”) is called ni-yol3irl [hieratic term for the 
wind or wind mountain borrowed from Blessingway], east of here. Whenever you 
see a tornado it is him. All those troubles he got into are what make trouble for 
people today. A chant (songs) started with each one of them. 


The myth of Navaho Windway follows the usual pattern for Navaho 
chant legends in which the hero, disregarding warnings or interdicts, undergoes 
a series of misadventures, and his restoration from their consequences nets him 
various items, which assembled constitute the prototype of the chant complex. 
The Navaho Windway legend recorded by Father Berard contains eight such 
mishaps. The episode in our Striped Windway myth of the transformation of 
the hero into a Big Snake and his restoration by. means of big hoops is almost 
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identical with that in Father Berard’s translation. It is, of course, a version of 
the basic episode of the coyote or big snake transformation to be found in the 
myths of Upward-reaching-way, Beadway, Big Starway, and the Male Shooting 
Branch of Evilway.’* This episode presents the prototype of the big hoop cere- 
mony which is characteristic of ghostway ritual. Its presence here may indicate 
that Navaho Windway once included a ghostway ritual in its repertory (the 
same might apply to Beadway). At least it would seem that mythological sanc- 
tion for a ghostway branch of Windway is partially provided. 

The episode of the alien mating with Big Snake’s daughter is not found as 
such in the Navaho Windway myth but there is an alien mating with “the 
woman who dries up people.” The basic theme of an alien mating or seduction 
may be recognized in the story of Changing Bear Maiden,"* and in the “Journey 
with the Buffalo” of Flintway*® and Male Shootingway. 

The episode of “Thunder shattered him” in our Striped Windway myth is 
fragmentary, but probably a fuller version would be essentially the same as that 
in Navaho Windway. This in turn is close kin to similar episodes in the leg- 
ends of Flintway’® and of Hailway,’* where this basic theme attains greater 
prominence. It provides the prototype of the restoration songs called “Word 
Mention toward Each Other” (vide infra). 

The evidence bears out B’s contention that the legends of Striped Windway 
and Navaho Windway are similar (if indeed not identical). The fragmentary 
character of our version is undoubtedly because of its casual narration as time 
permitted during an interval between ceremonies. A more carefully recorded 
account would doubtless contain most or all of the episodes found in the Navaho 
Windway tale, or versions of them. B related another misadventure of the hero 
(see section on “Offerings” below) similar to the whirlwind episode of Navaho 
Windway, showing that HZ’s narrative was not complete. Pending the publi- 
cation of Father Berard’s translation, it can only be stated here that we found 
in it mythological sanction for most of the action patterns of Striped Windway, 
excepting only those which are distinctive of injury-way sub-ritual (to be dis- 
cussed below). Of course this would be expected, since the action patterns of 
Navaho and Striped Windways are fundamentally the same. 


13 See Leland C. Wyman and Flora L. Bailey, Navaho Upward-Reaching Way: Objective 
Behavior, Rationale and Sanction (University of New Mexico Bulletin, Anthropological Series, 
vol. 4, no. 2, 1943), p. 31 and footnote 65. 

14 Ibid., p. 8. 

15 Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway, pp. 178 &. 

16 Ibid., pp. 58 ff. 

17 Gladys A. Reichard, The Story of the Navajo Hail Chant (New York, 1944). 
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THE TYPE PERFORMANCE 


The type performance occurred at Pinedale, New Mexico, at B’s home, 
August 17-23, 1942.* The patient (TM) and her husband were living with 
his brother-in-law B at the time. The chant will be described according to the 
method of Kluckhohn and Wyman, Part I, which may be consulted for many 
stereotyped details of chant practice which are omitted here. 


Er1oLocy 


TM had lifted a barrel about two months previously, and since then had a 
lump in her side, which “made her cough.” She was treated with a Lifeway 
ceremonial at first, and later had an Evilway blackening. Since she still coughed 
she took advantage of our offer to help finance a Striped Windway. Her father 
said that the heat (sweat ceremony) would not be good for her, but her hus 
band said it would help her cough. 


PEeRsONNEL 


P — patient (TM), female, 28 yrs., clan 36. S—singer (HZ), ca. 70 yrs, 
clan 20, non-acculturated; also sings Enemy Monster Blessingway, Beautyway, 
Female and Male Shootingways, Enemyway; has homes at Peach Springs, 
Coyote Canyon, and Tohatchi, New Mexico. SW — HZ’s wife, clan 17, 
(B’s mother’s “sister”). .B—P’s husband’s brother-in-law, 49 yrs., clan 17, 
singer of Navaho Windway, and five other ceremonials.’*® FM — P’s husband 
(MM’s son). TMM — P’s mother. WS, male, clan 43 (EN’s cross-cousin). 
WSW — WS’s wife. WSS — WS’s son. PC — JL’s husband. JI — male, 
clan 1. TC — male, clan 22, P’s cousin. MM — P’s mother-in-law, clans 
1, 2, 3, 4. MN—MM’s daughter (B’s older wife). EEN —MM’s daughter, 
(B’s younger wife). JY — MM’s daughter. JL — B’s niece, 20 yrs. EL — 
JL’s sister, 17 yrs. VM — MMs daughter-in-law (CM’s wife). JB, LF, TE— 
elderly male neighbors. GB — man from Standing Rock. MT — adult male. 
XL — man from Navaho Church Rock (had come tc discuss the proposed 


18 We have also witnessed two excerpts from Striped Windway, a sandpainting ceremony 
on July 20, 1940, for a female patient who was “coughing up blood” (see Wyman and Bailey, 
Navaho Upward-Reaching Way, p. 11), and an offering ceremony on July 8, 1941, for an 
elderly female patient. No noteworthy differences from the type performance were observed, 
except that in the latter the jewel offerings were placed on corn husks instead of pieces of cloth. 
It is likely that this was the original practice. 

19 Further details concerning personnel may be found in previous publications by Wyman 
and collaborators. The clan numbers are according to the list in G. A. Reichard, Social Life of 
the Navajo Indians (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 7, 1928), 
pp. 11-13. 
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marriage of his nephew to EL). Children: TH — B’s sister’s grandson, 7 
yts.; FI— MM’s grandson (OM’s son), 7 yrs.; SH — boy, ca. 9 yrs.; TMS — 
P’s sister, 8 or 9 yrs.; IM — P’s daughter, 2 yrs. 


EqulpMENT 


The simplicity of the equipment for this chant is comparable to that of 
Chiricahua Windway, and contrasts with the elaborateness of that of Navaho 
Windway”® (see Plate 1, A). The singer’s bundle contained the following: 
four headplumes bearing respectively, one turquoise bead, two turquoise beads, 
one white shell bead, two abalone shell beads (these, with the bullroarer, consti- 
tuted the lay-out of the chant; “according to the story they got the live feathers 
in them at Emergence Place”—FM) ; four large flints for sandpainting set-up 
(according to B there should be five, one each of the four colors or two black 
and two blue, and a mixed or sparkling flint) ; one gourd rattle, two hide rattles 
(“the gourd rattle is boss, but Navaho Windway used to have both, but when 
Striped Windway crossed over they gave him the hide rattle, so Navaho Wind- 
way does not have it any more”—B); brush; length of big reed; abalone shell 
and gourd medicine cups; eight medicine bags (infusion specific, chant lotion, 
added emetic ingredients, various pollens, etc.) ; equipment for offerings. 

Additional materials supplied by the patient’s family included four baskets 
(for emetic, bath, mush, drum) ; a new blanket and about twelve calico spreads; 
pail (to boil emetic) , basins, Navaho pot (to cook mush) ; yellow corn meal (for 
consecration of hogan, bath, mush, dawn procedures) ; sandstone and dry hard 
oak for sandpaintings; materials for body painting (paints, palette, etc.; these 
are usually supplied by the singer but since B, a singer, did the paintings he used 
his own); mush stirring sticks; pokers; hard oak twigs; yucca root; herbs for 
emetic, bath platform, pollen ball; yucca leaves for drumstick; firewood; food 
for participants and guests. 

PREPARATION 

B met HZ at the Intertribal Ceremonial in Gallup on Aug. 15, made arrange- 
ments for the ceremonial, discussed the fee, and paid him ten dollars. “He 
would do it cheaper if the patient were my wife or me, between doctors” (B). 
HZ said he would come in three days, or two if possible, and we agreed to meet 
him in Gallup on Aug. 17. The truck in which he planned to reach Gallup 
broke down, so we drove to Coyote Canyon to fetch him and his wife (SW). 


20 See Kluckhohn and Wyman, Introduction, pp. 140, 143, 115-116. 
21 B accompanied us, and on the way left his three year old son (PN) at the Fort Wingate 
hospital to have an infected ear treated. The round trip from Gallup to Coyote Canyon lasted 
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CONSECRATION OF CEREMONIAL HoGaNn 

Preparation. Day 1—S and his wife (SW) arrived at 9:00 PM. SW gave 
S’s bundle to B and S turned his back while B put it in the ceremonial hogan. 
Then S and SW entered the hogan and P entered shortly after at 9:15. 9:30— 
FM and TH went into the hills to gather hard oak and emetic plants. EN and 
JL served food to P, S, B, and SW in the hogan. Contrary to customary 
behavior SW ate with the men, but since her husband was lame and partially 
blind she served as his assistant and seldom left him. WS entered. 10:20—§ 
gave instructions concerning plants needed and made spread layout (brush and 
a length of big reed, four headplumes, four small medicine bags, four large bags, 
two hide rattles, one gourd rattle, abalone shell medicine cup, gourd medicine 
cup). B brought one calico spread and a cup of yellow corn meal which he 
placed in front of layout. MM built a fire. MN entered. 10:27—FM and 
TH returned with plants. FM laid the four sprigs of hard oak in a row, east 
to west. 10:30-10:50— WS chopped emetic plants. 10:50—B brought pile 
of earth for bases for medicine cups. Abalone cup placed east of gourd cup. 
S mixed infusion specific in gourd cup and chant lotion in abalone cup.” 
B, instructed by S, laid the hard oak sprigs on the four sides of the fireplace, 
tips toward the fire. 


Consecration of hogan (Day 1 only). 10:57—S, shaking gourd rattle 
started the first of a set of six First songs (first four were Thunder songs —B). 
11:08 — during song 3 B took corn meal in his right hand, the hard oak sprigs 
in his left, rubbed meal on the four roof beams and placed the oak sprigs beside 
those from previous ceremonials (south of the eastern one, etc.) in sunwise 
order. Then he scattered meal sunwise around the hogan. Before song 4 S 
placed the headplumes across the gourd cup, tips north. 


Whirling the bullroarer (Day 1 only). 11:17 —after song 6 S wet thong 
of bullroarer in chant lotion, while P undressed. S whirled bullroarer five or 
six times at each cardinal point outside the hogan, sunwise, and continuously 
counter-sunwise, then returned (11:20) and applied it to P in ceremonial 


from 3:00 PM to 5:30, and at 6:00 we arrived at Navaho Church Rock where B was to preside 
as judge at a Navaho court. While there he was asked to sing over a patient at Bison Springs, 
so he remarked, “If Mary [his older wife, MN] has to go to the hospital who will boss the 
sing? We have to get a helper. I have to be away, Frank [TM's husband, FM] is working, 
Andrew [AY] is working.” Fortunately MN did not have to go to the hospital! 

22 According to B, Salvia lanceaefolia Poir., called “Thunder-way chant lotion,” is used in 
Striped Windway. 
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order, twice at each body point reversing tip and butt, with sound symbolism 
(behi *** ya). 


Administration of chant lotion. 11:21— during song 7 S applied chant 
lotion to P in ceremonial order and administered it four times with his fingers, 
then P finished drinking it herself. 


Sxort Sincine 

Preparation. Day 1 — immediately after consecration of the hogan S, shak- 
ing gourd rattle, began a set of nine songs. Day 2— 8:30 PM, WS chopped 
emetic plants. 9:17—S prepared infusion specific and began a set of 13 songs 
(“first five songs about black, blue, yellow, white, striped snake, feather, hoop, 
wind”). Day 3— 9:13, S prepared infusion specific. 9:16—began set of 
14 songs (“Mountain songs; Dark Wind’s home in the mountains with Big 
Snake door guards of different colors”). Day 4— 9:40, S began set of 9 songs 
(“Wind songs, went up on the mountain”). 


Administration of infusion specific. Day 1— 11:40, during song 7, S 
administered infusion specific four times, holding the headplumes on top of 
P’s head with his left hand, then brushing them down over her left shoulder 
to her breast, and then over the right alternately with the four drinks. Day 
2— 9:38, song 11; S held one headplume in his right hand with the cup and 
the other three on top of P’s head. Day 3 — 9:53, song 12. Day 4—9:52, 
song 7. 

Application of headplumes. Day 1— during song 8, S applied headplumes 
to P’s breast and back and then in ceremonial order (feet, palms, breast, back, 
shoulders, top of head), twice at each point reversing butt and tip, with sound 
symbolism, the whole series three times. Day 2— 9:40, song 12. Day 3 — song 
13. P was not undressed. Day 4 — 9:53, after song 8. 

Day 4 only — 10:01, S again prepared infusion specific in the gourd cup 
and, shaking a hide rattle, began another set of nine songs. “He is going to sing 
Snake songs to protect him from those snakes that he is going to use tomorrow, 
those snakes that he is sending away. Snakes of four colors at four directions 
are mentioned” (FM). S remarked that “this is part of Chiricahua Windway.” 
10:17 — S gave infusion specific four times (song 6). 10:19—S applied head- 
plumes to P after song 7. 

Fumigation. Day 1— 11:47, during song 9, P with blanket over her head 


inhaled fumigant. B placed and disposed the two coals. SW put fumigant on 
them. 11:49—S blew upward from rattle. P dressed and left hogan. Day 
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2— 9:43, song 13. WS placed and disposed coals. 9:45—S blew upward. 
P left hogan and returned immediately. Day 3 — 9:59, song 14. FM disposed 
coals. 10:01 — P left hogan and returned. Day 4— 10:25, song 9 of second 
set (vide supra). 10:29—P left hogan and returned. 


Spectators. Day 1— B, WS, FM, SW, MN, VM. Day 2—B, FM, TH, 
WS, WSS, SW, VM, EL. Day 3 —-FM, WM, TC, SW. Day 4—FM, SW. 


Sweat anp Emetic 

Preparation. (a) Emetic ingredients. When arrangements were made with 
S he had asked for the procurement of certain plants for the emetic, and B had 
remarked that in an emergency (lack of helpers) we might use some old emetic 
plants to start with. FM and TH had gathered a gunny sack of fresh plants, 
however, on the evening of day 1, and B and TH returned from the mountains 
at 8:30 AM on Day 1 with the pokers, a supply of firewood, dry hard oak (for 
sandpainting charcoal), and more emetic plants (big black stalk medicine, 
Oregon grape). The following twenty ingredients were identified, and B said 
“there are more”: juniper (153),?* pifion (98), Douglas fir (124), Ponderosa 
pine (243), sage (85) rock sage (75), snake weed (113), ghost plant (122), 
white oak (89; fresh leaves and a piece of wood), Oregon grape (91; called 
“big oak” by B), currant (143) and a shrub with a red berry called “the red 
one” from the yard of the Pinedale trading post, service berry (142), cliff rose 
(14), sticky medicine (53; mallow), black stalk medicine (31), big black stalk 
medicine (32), gray black stalk medicine (33; but this one was Ocnothera 
Hookeri Torr. & Gray) , twisted medicine (34), red core medicine (20). 

WS brought a basket for P’s emetic, soaked it in water, and put the herbs 
in a pail of water on the fire to boil. 


(b) Small sandpaintings. Day 1, 9:00 AM—by B, WS, TE. B had 
brought the sandstone. Four sandpaintings around fireplace. A single crooked 
snake headed away from the fireplace at south (blue), west (yellow), north 
(white), and two at the east (black) side by side with their tails and heads 
directed away from each other, ie. the northern one had its angles oriented 
normally like the others and its partner was its mirror image. Four single deer 





23 Numerals in parenthesis after names of plants, here and subsequently, refer to the 
“Navajo Name List” in Leland C. Wyman and Stuart K. Harris, Navajo Indian Medical Ethno- 
botany (University of New Mexico Bulletin, Anthropology Series, vol. 3, no. 5, 1941), p. 17, 
quod vide for Navaho and botanical names. 
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tracks on body; red tongues.** When questioned about the extra black snake, 
B said the five snakes were “four colors and mixed,” so it represented variegated 
snake. 9:15— S, mumbling a prayer, applied pollen to sandpaintings. 

Day 2, 8:00 AM — by B, PC. Same as on Day 1. 

Day 3, 7:15 AM—by PC, TC, SW (sic!). Sandpaintings placed about 
two feet from the inside wall of the hogan, outside of and in line with the pokers. 

Day 4, 7:20 AM — by TC, FM. Sandpaintings placed outside of the hogan, 
the eastern one about three feet from the door and the others six or eight inches 
from the outside wall. 


(c) Woodpile tending. Day 1—by JY, WSW. Day 2—by SW, 
WSW, JY, L.C.W. (B had piled wood). Day 3—7:00 AM, PC piled wood 
outside door of hogan. Day 4—by JL (north pile), L.C.W. (south pile). 


(d) Wood samples. Day 1—WSW selected and placed sample on beam 
south of door. Day 2—by SW, on beam north of door. Day 4— wood 
samples were all on beam south of door. 


(e) Poker orientation. Day 1, 9:17—S spit along the east poker from 
butt to tip, stuck its end into the fire, laid it to the right of the small sand- 
painting (i.e. north of the east painting, etc.), spit into the fire, and repeated 
this for each poker, the series sunwise. Pokers were of hard oak (east), pifion 
(south), white oak (west), juniper (north). Day 2—B oriented pokers, 
without spitting. Day 3—SW oriented pokers between small sandpaintings 
and fireplace. Day 4—S oriented pokers at ese, wsw, wnw, and ene (for fire 
jumping) . 

Participants entered (those who vomited are starred). All four days — 
P*,S, SW (vomited on Day 1), L. C. W., F. B.; Days 1 and 2— JY*, WSW; 
Days 3 and 4— JL. 


Emetic prepared. S put herbs in P’s basket and in other participant’s basins 
(Day 2— 8:04). SW and JY (Day 1; SW alone on other days) served hot 
emetic, added cold water, and SW put in added emetic ingredients from two 
sacks. S placed four large eagle feathers across P’s basket sunwise, tips pointing 
in the cardinal directions, the one at the north side pointing east and so on, 
forming a square through which P drank. He laid a small feather (throat 
tickler) on the ground south of the basket. S told each participant to take a 


24 Except for these two items and the orientation away from the fireplace the snake sand- 
paintings were identical with Fig. 11, Plate V, and the description on p. 121 in Kluckhohn and 
Wyman, Introduction. 
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piece of firewood to stir the emetic. P’s stirring stick was placed on two nails 
in the west wall of the hogan for subsequent use. 


Use of emetic. All bathed in emetic and then skimmed it. S bathed after 
others had finished. Day 3 — P drank emetic during song 9, vomited during 
song 10. S brushed P while she vomited. Day 4 — long brushing during 
emesis. 


Application of pokers. Day 1 — P applied east poker to herself before 
emesis, during a song. Day 2 — P applied south poker, SW the east poker, 
during song 8, before emesis. Day 3 — P applied west poker, after emesis. 
Day 4 — S stuck the end of the north poker in the fire and applied it to P in 
ceremonial order. 


Fire procession.’ Day 1 — around fireplace sunwise once during a song. 
Day 2 — twice. Day 3 — three times, sunwise over pokers between small 
sandpaintings and fireplace. Day 4 — four times. 


Fire jumping. Day 4 only. P, followed by participants, jumped across the 
eastern pair of pokers, right foot first from north to south and left foot first 
from south to north, then walked sunwise to a position south of the western 
pair and similarly jumped across them and back again. Then S, holding the 
bullroarer, walked around the fire four times, jumped over the pokers as above, 
whirled the bullroarer five times outside the hogan at the east, and erased the 
small sandpaintings. The pokers were then placed west of the fireplace, tips 
north, with the wood samples west of them. 


Lifting door covers. By S with bullroarer. S whirled bullroarer five times, 
outside east of the hogan, returned and erased small sandpaintings with it (from 
tail to head of each snake, the series sunwise) . 


Disposal. Day 1 — small sandpaintings, each about fifty yards to its cardi- 
nal direction by SW and three boys; Day 2 — by B and PC; Day 3 — by TC 
and a helper; Day 4 — by MM, SW, TC. Ashes and P’s sand basin, to north, 
Day 1 by WS; Day 3 by TC. 

Asperging. By S, during a song, using bouquet of snake weed instead of 
brush on Days 1 and 3 and of rock sage on Days 2 and 4 (“to bring rain, can 
be done in any chant” — B). Day 4 — pokers placed tips east outside of hogan, 
east of door, for later disposal. 


Fumigation. Without song. All dressed. Ceremony over: Day 1 — 11:00 
AM; Day 3 — 8:50; Day 4 — 8:45. Number of songs: Day 1 — nine during 
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sweat and emetic and one during asperging; Day 2— 16 and 1; Day 3 — 13 
and 1; Day 4 — 11 and 1. Gourd rattle shaken by S during sweat and emetic, 
gourd and hide rattle used during asperging. 


Orrerines 
Preparation. Day 1 — 11:45 AM WS laid out six jewel offerings (jet, 
turquoise, abalone shell, white shell, sparkling rock, blue pollen, cat-tail pollen, 
corn pollen) on six small cloths arranged on a calico spread and a blanket. 
11:53 — P entered the hogan. 12:00-12:15 — set of seven songs. Day 2 
(10:05), Day 3 (11:33), Day 4 (9:54) — four jewel offerings prepared by 
PC (TC on Day 4); set of four songs. 


Offering application. Day 1 — 12:16 S applied pollen to the offerings, to 
P in ceremonial order, and said a pollen prayer. Then he folded the cloths, 
south side over first, piled them with the northern one at the bottom, applied 
them to P in ceremonial order, and finally placed them in P’s right hand. Day 
2— 10:18, 3 — 11:46, 4 — 10:02. 


Instructions to offering depositor. The offering depositor was B on Days 
1 and 2, PC on Day 3, and JI on Day 4. On Day 3 the ceremony was delayed 
until PC arrived because “TC has not had a sing so he is afraid; PC is a 
singer, that’s why he can do it” (TM). S told the depositor to place the 
offerings as follows: Day 1 — “two on the ground where the whirlwind had 
twisted around, two in a pifion tree where the wind had made marks, two in 
the grass where the wind had made it brush the ground and made it smooth” 
(B); Day 2— “in four steps up the mountain, on a ride, on a rock in the 
middle, on the edge, and on top” (B, TM); Day 3 — “all on top of the moun- 
tain to the southeast” (TM); Day 4 — “on hill to the west, half-way up, on 
the edge, two on top” (TM). 

Litany. Day 1— 12:20-12:36, Dark Wind, Blue Wind, Yellow Wind, 
White Wind, Dark Young Pifion of the Emergence, and Blue Young Pifion were 
invoked, corresponding to the six offerings. B accounted for this and for the places 
of deposit (vide supra) as follows: “story of man was walking on Coiled Moun- 
tain, was tumbled four times by a cyclone, got mad, shot it. That was the 
Wind’s little boy. Didn’t know how to restore him, sent for Dark Wind (his 
father). He sent him to Emergence Place. There he got live feathers, moved 
the feathers around, leaned up against a small pifion, fixed him up.” Days 2 
(10:21-10:36), 3 (11:47-12:05), 4 (10:05-10:15) — Dark, Blue, Yellow, and 
White Winds of Coiled Mountain were invoked (four offerings made). B said 
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later that on Day 1 four offerings were for Dark Wind, on Day 2 all were 
for Blue Wind, on Day 3 for Yellow Wind, and on Day 4 for White Wind, 


Offering application and deposit. At the end of the litany S gave the offer. 
ing depositor a bag of pollen. Depositor said a pollen prayer, took the offerings 
from P and applied them to her in ceremonial order, thrust them from her mouth 
toward the door, and left the hogan to deposit them. Three songs followed 
on Day 1 (12:38) and two each on Days 2 (10:42), 3 (12.06-12:12), and 4 
(10:17-10:22). S blew upward at end of singing. PC (or TC) shook the 
blanket outside the hogan. S and P waited for return of offering depositor. 
Day 1 — 1:07, B returned (from the southeast) and gave the empty cloths to 
S. P left the hogan. WS brought a blanket full of sand for the sandpainting 


background. 


Spectators. Day 1— WS, PC, XL, SW, TMM. Day 2—PC, MM 
(grinding sandstone for sandpainting). Day 3—-FM, TC, SH, TH, SW, 
MM, EN. Day 4 — WS, TC, a man, SW, MM (“MN doesn’t go in because 
she has had this four times” — TM). 


SANDPAINTING 


Sand painting made. Day 1 — 1:30-2:30 PM by WS, PC, and WSS (Plate 
1,B). Day 2 — 11:00-11:52 AM by B, PC, a young man (Plate 1, C). 


Pollen application. Day 1 — 2:40, S, praying, put pollen on sandpaint- 
ing. Day 2 — 11:55. 


Sand painting set-up. Day 1 — 2:43, S set four large flints, points upward, 
at the corners of the sandpainting (black flint at southeast, yellow at southwest) 
and the bullroarer, its face toward the sandpainting, at the east center. Ac 
cording to B (1941) five flints may be used, black at southeast corner, blue at 
southwest, yellow at west center (at another time he said east center), white 
at northwest, mixed at northeast. These represent the flint house in the center 
of the earth in which Wind lives (B). S put headplume with abalone shell beads 
on the Wind’s headplume, tip north; the other three headplumes on the bottom 
pair of snakes, tips south. S prepared chant lotion in the abalone shell cup, 
infusion specific in the gourd cup, and placed the latter on the Wind’s right 
hand. Day 2 — 11:58-12:00, infusion specific only. 


Patient enters. Day 1 — 2:50, P entered, put pollen on the sandpainting, 
and undressed. Day 2 — 12:01. 
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Medicine administration. Day 1 — 2:51, song 1; B shook gourd rattle. S, 
singing applied chant lotion to P in ceremonial order and gave her the remainder 
to drink. S then shook a hide rattle. Between songs 3 and 4, P sat on sand- 
painting. Day 2 — 12:03, song 1 (first of ten “wind songs”), gourd rattle; no 
chant lotion used; between songs 2 and 3, P sat on sandpainting. 

Day 1 — during song 8 S took the gourd cup and the abalone bead head- 
plume in his right hand, the other headplumes in his left, passed the cup sun- 
wise over the sandpainting and gave P a drink of infusion specific four times, 
holding the headplumes in his left hand on top of P’s head as she drank. Day 
2 — 12:27, songs 11 and 12; moving headplumes in front of P’s face as she 


drank. 

Lay-out application. Day 1 — song 9, S applied the headplumes, held ver- 
tically, to P’s chest and back, and then horizontally in ceremonial order, re- 
versing tips and butts at each body point, with sound symbolism. Day 2 — 
12:29, song 12. 


Recessional. Day 1 — 3:16, during song 10, S raised P with the brush, 
brushed her, patted her on the head with brush and headplumes in time with 
the singing, and finally brushed her downward. Day 2 — 12:32, song 13. 

Day 1 — 3:17, song 11, S, walking backward, led P to the door with the 
headplumes and brush in four stages (to edge of sandpainting, to north of fire- 
place, to northeast of fireplace, to door of hogan), and sent her out. The 
women left the hogan. “During the disposal of sandpaintings the women are 
supposed to sit outside on the south side of the hogan” (TM). Day 2 — 12:34, 
song 14. 

Sand painting erasure. Day 1 — 3:20, song 12, S holding brush and head- 
plumes in his left hand, erased the sandpainting with the bullroarer and gathered 
the flints. 3:21 — PC and WSS disposed the sandpainting. B said “snake 
songs” had been sung. Day 2 — 12:35, song 15. 


Spectators. Day 1 — B, WS, PC, SW, MM. Day 2 — B, PC, young 
Batu 

Collection of materials. Day 4 — 10:30 AM MM ground yellow corn in 

the shade house. EL went on horseback to gather rock sage. 10:36 — B, 

wearing a headband, returned with yucca root. TC brought a basket. B put 

four small slivers of yucca root (“four kinds of yucca, large yucca [67], Ye-i’s 
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yucca, yucca’s horn, and slender yucca [68]}” — B) at the four sides in the bas. 
ket and a large piece in the center, and then poured in water in ceremonial order, 


Making suds. 10:40 — song 1. S shook a hide rattle and B shook the 
gourd rattle. 10:43 — song 2; SW (bath helper) gathered the pieces of yucca 
root and whipped up suds. TC spread a blanket back of the sand platform. 


Suds design and platform made. 10:48 — S made suds design of blue 
pollen, sparkling rock, chant lotion herbs, infusion specific herbs, cat-tail pollen, 
‘~~amrd>pallen sunwise around edge. SW covered the sand platform with rock 
sage, tips east.. S made crosses of meal in the four quadrants and sprinkled it 
sunwise over the zock sage. 


Suds application and bathing. 10:52 — P walked sunwise around fireplace. 
S singing song 4 applied suds to P in ceremonial order. P washed her hair. 
10:56 — SW rinsed P’s hair. TMM, MN, and VM held a screen of two 
blankets while SW scrubbed P’s back. 11:01 — SW dumped the bath water 
and washed P’s jewelry in fresh water. 


Disposal. 11:02 — MM scraped the sand platform into a gunny sack and 
TC disposed it and the roots and herbs, with meal. SW rinsed the basket and 
emptied it next to the west wall under P’s bed. “Jewelry was washed in it, 
so she won’t ever lose any jewelry” (FM). 


Meal application. 11:05 — TMM laid out P’s clean clothes. S singing 
song 7 applied meal to P in ceremonial order. P assisted by SW dried herself 
with meal. TMM sprinkled meal on P’s clothes, jewelry, and moccasins. 


Pollen administration. 11:08 — S applied pollen to P in ceremonial order 
and prayed to the four winds. 11:10 — P dressed and left the hogan at 11:12. 


Spectators. B, WS, TC, JI, SW, TMM, MN, VM, TMS, IM. 





Ficure Paintine 
Preparation. Day 4 — 11:30 AM, the sponsor (L.C.W.) placed a blanket 
and six calico spreads*® in the hogan at the west side and gave S five dollars. 
12:00 noon, B fetched materials for paints, a stone palette, and a small wad of 
sticky medicine (53). S removed an abalone shell bead from the headplume 
and laid out, east to west, the bead (token), bullroarer, headplume with the 


25 MN and EN fetched the blanket and spreads from an unoccupied hogan where B kept 
the :naterials which he had received as fees for singing. 
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remaining abalone bead, headplume with white shell, two headplumes with 
turquoise. SW ground some powder from the edge of the abalone shell cup 
and scraped it into a heap. S took it in his palm, added some cat-tail pollen 
and corn pollen, soaked the wad of sticky medicine in water in the abalone cup 
and squeezed it over the powder, then rolled it into a ball (pollen ball) which 
he placed on the mouth of the bullroarer (12:32). TC laid a calico spread at 
P’s place and on it made a pollen painting of a corn beetle*® with blue pollen on 
eyes, mouth, tip of headplume, wrists, and ankles. 12:33 — B mixed red ochre 
in a small ball of tallow and placed paint sticks (brushes) and three-inch sec- 
tions of big reed on the palette. S inspected the pollen painting and gave in- 
structions to B (who was to paint P because of S’s poor vision). 12:38 — TC 
called P to the hogan. S prepared chant lotion in the abalone cup. 


Body painting. 12:42 — P walked sunwise around the fireplace and sat on 
the pollen painting. S shaking the gourd rattle began song 1 while B, wearing 
a headband, applied chant lotion to P in ceremonial order, washing her face 
thoroughly. P drank some and bathed herself with it from feet to head. 12:47 
— song 2, B sat before P, prepared some blue paint, moved a section of big 
reed from toward the sun to P’s chest and stamped a blue circle on it, with 
sound symbolism. B filled in the circle with blue (sun), similarly made a white 
moon on P’s back, then outlined the sun and moon with black, and added three 
short spurs to the top and three to the bottom of each (black, blue, and white 
from P’s right to left). Above the sun he painted a black Wind person carry- 
ing three sprigs of cactus in each hand and above the moon a blue Wind person 
(white tips on cactus, white headplume with black tip, white stripe across fore- 
head, blue or black eyes and mouth). He drew a black line from the right hand 
of each Wind person over P’s nearest shoulder (black Wind to right shoulder, 
blue to left), down the outside of her arm,”" between the thumb and fingers to 
her palm, terminating in a cross pattée directed toward her fingers (cloud sym- 
bol — B). 1:16-1:25 — pause while S smoked (1:19 — WS entered). 1:25 
— song 11; B painted a black crooked snake (white outlines and deer tracks, 
red tongue, etc., like snakes in sandpaintings) head downwards on the outside 
of P’s left lower leg (snake’s head on malleolus), and a blue snake (yellow out- 





26 “Like Enemyway” (B). See B. Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way 
(Yale University Publications in Anthropology, no. 17, 1938), pp. 34, 40, fig. 2. “Corn Bug 
Girl is taken from Blessingway; whenever you find Corn Bug Girl and Pollen Boy they are 
borrowed from Blessingway even in Enemyway” (B). 

27 “First performance—one stripe on arms, second—two, third—three, fourth—four; 
same for all kinds of sings” (TM). 
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lines, etc.), on her right leg. 1:33 — S left hogan briefly. 1:36-2:00 — songs 
12-16; B painted bottom of P’s right great toe blue, with a white stripe across 
the tip (forehead) and black eyes and mouth, the left great toe black with blue 
eyes and mouth (“Wind coming out of the skin whorls” — B) ,”* and put pollen 
on the “forehead” stripes. B painted white Greek crosses on P’s knees and 
shoulders and covered them with pollen. 1:57 — S mixed infusion specific in 
the gourd cup. B stiffened two locks of P’s hair with yellow paint, and with two 
finger tips made double spots of white as follows: three rows of six each up 
three sides of each lower leg, two rows of six up each side of chest, four similar 
rows on back, and three rows of six on each arm. 2:02 — song 17; B painted 
P’s chin yellow, her forehead white, her face red with the grease paint, and put 
two spots of sparkling rock on each cheek. The designs were similar to those 
observed in Navaho Windway, indeed almost identical if certain ones of two 
performances of Navaho Windway by different singers are combined™ (see 
Fig. 1). SW applied remnants of red grease paint to her own face. 


Token tying. 2:05 — song 18; B wet the thong of the token with white 
paint, thrust it toward the sun, waved it around P’s head, and tied it to her left 
hair lock. Then he wet the thong of the headplume (with abalone bead) with 
white paint, thrust it at P’s head in ceremonial order, and tied it to her right 
hair lock, with sound symbolism (no song). B put P’s necklaces around her 
neck, and P donned moccasins, belt, and bracelets. 


Pollen ball administration. 2:10 — song 20; S fed P the pollen ball from 
the bullroarer, and then administered infusion specific four times as before (see 
short singing) . 


Lay-out application. 2:13 — song 20 (“wind songs”); S applied the other 
three headplumes and the bullroarer to P with sound symbolism and identifica- 
tion, thrusting them toward P four times at each point of application (right and 
left side of chest, right and left side of back, feet, hands, shoulders, top of head). 
Then S repeated the application in ceremonial order four times, first applying 


’ chant lotion and reversing tips and butts at each body point, with sound sym- 


bolism but no identification. 
Recessional. 2:17 — song 21; S raised P with the brush, brushed her, and 
patted her on the head with the lay-out. S placed the abalone cup of chant 


28 See Leland C. Wyman, W. W. Hill, and Iva Osanai, Navajo Eschatology (University 
of New Mexico Bulletin, Anthropological Series, vol. 4, no. 1, 1942), p. 14. 
29 See Kluckhohn and Wyman, Introduction, pp. 125-126. 
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Fic. 1. Striped Windway, Figure Painting, Day 4 (from a drawing). 


lotion east of the fireplace. 2:20 — song 22; S led P to the door with the lay- 
out and brush in four stages. At the last step S threw the remnants of chant 
lotion out the door and sent P out to breathe in the sun four times. 


Spectatorss TC, WS, JI, JB, LF, WSS, FI, SW, TMM, MM, MN, TMS. 


Eatine Mus 

Preparation. Day 4 — on his way home in the morning B had gathered five 
stirring sticks of black greasewood (148), about eighteen inches long, from the 
four sides and the middle of a bush, a quarter of a mile east of Perea. Immedi- 
ately after the offering ceremony (10:22 AM) these were tied in a bundle and 
placed at the west in the hogan. At 12:17 during preparation for figure paint- 
ing MN made the corn meal mush in a Navaho pot on the fire inside the hogan, 
stirring it with the five sticks. At 12:59 she took the pot off the fire, poured 
the mush into a new basket, and laid the sticks across it, tips east. At 2:22 PM 
after figure painting, the spreads were moved back and a new blanket was laid. 
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The basket of mush was placed on the blanket, the stirring sticks were laid 
north of it, tips east, and an abalone shell cup of water south of it. P entered 
and sat west of the basket. 


Eating mush. At 2:23 S sprinkled pollen on the mush in a cross from east 
to west and south to north, and around the edge sunwise. During a song (“corm 
song”) S fed P with his fingers from the four sides (sunwise) and the center 
of the basket, giving P water from the abalone cup with his fingers and patting 
her on top of the head after each mouthful. P then finished eating most of the 
mush. S, MN, and SW ate the remnants and S drank from the abalone cup, 
MN cleaned the basket. P donned her blouse. She said she had not been 
allowed to eat during the day until after she had eaten the mush. 


Disposal. A boy disposed the stirring sticks, with pollen, about 100 yards 
to the southeast. MN placed the basket against the west wall of the hogan. 
P donned her blanket and left the hogan. B remarked “we are through its 
d. = 

= Tue Fina Nicut 

Preparation. Day 5 — 9:40 PM, supper was served to the men in the cere- 
monial hogan. P ate in the shade house. 10:00 — FM and PC went to fetch 
yucca leaves, returning at 10:12. B brought a basket wrapped in a calico spread. 
10:12-10:28 — B and WS made a yucca drumstick. 10:30 — S wet the basket, 
applied pollen to it, made a sunwise circle enclosing a cross (west to east, south 
to north) on a blanket spread southwest of the fireplace, and set the basket on 
it. S put the three headplumes in the basket, tips east; wet a zigzag line (light- 
ning) along the face-side of the bullroarer and sprinkled pollen along it, simi- 
larly made straight lightings along the back and edges of the bullroarer, and 
placed it in the basket south of the headplumes, tip east; put the three rattles, 
the drumstick, and a calico spread west of the basket. 10:40 — P and women 
entered the hogan. B put a pinch of ashes in front of P. S took the gourd 
rattle and handed the hide rattle to two men. 


Ash blowing and use of bullroarer. 10:42 — 4 songs (B said at the time 
that they were Snake songs, but later he called them Thunder songs; “evilway 
songs, go with ash blowing and bullroarer”®® — B. P picked up a pinch of 
ashes at the first song and blew it upward at the fourth. After the last song S 
wet the thong of the bullroarer, whirled it five times at each cardinal point out- 
side the hogan and continuously counter-sunwise, returned (10:50) and applied 


30 Probably these are “its misfortune part”; see Haile, Navaho Chantways and Ceremon- 
ials, p. 651. 
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it to P in ceremonial order, with sound symbolism, twice, reversing tip and butt 
at each body point (feet, hands, breast, back, shoulders, top of head). 

All night singing. 10:53 — S inverted the basket. WS (with gourd 
rattle), B (hide rattle), MT (hide rattle), FM, and three young men gathered 
around it. P remained seated in her place. S beat the basket; 24 First songs 
(FM said they were Mountain songs, but B later called them “Word Mention 
toward Each Other”**). 11:10 — five boys joined the close circle around the 
basket. 12:02 — after the song group P left the hogan briefly. Eleven men 
(six boys from the close circle) and three women (TMM, VM, EL) left the 


12:03 — 14 Hoop songs (B led the singing). 12:30 — 13 Sun songs;®* a 
man joined the close circle. 1:10 — during the last song, S passed a pollen 
sack to P, who said a pollen prayer. 1:12-1:18 — pause. 1:18 — 5 songs 
(unidentified) ; between the third and fourth EN served coffee and bread. 1:28- 
1:35 — pause for food. 

1:35 — 12 Wind songs. GB and B beat the basket. 2:00 — during the 
eleventh song S, holding the headplumes and bullroarer, gave P dry medicine 
four times, with his fingers. During the twelfth S applied the headplumes and 
bullroarer to P with sound symbolism (vide supra). 2:05 — 5 Snake songs. 
2:28 — after the song group S whirled the bullroarer five times at the east out- 
side the hogan, returned and applied it to P in ceremonial order. 

2:30-— 5 Sky and Earth songs. 2:40—S beat the basket. 2:50—P left 
the hogan briefly. 2:50 — 8 Thunder songs. 3:10 — GB beat the basket. 
3:11-3:18 — pause for smoking; four remained in the close circle. 3:18 — 7 
songs (unidentified). 3:39-3:40 — pause. 3:40 — 10 songs (unidentified). 
4:07-4:08 — pause. 4:08 — 9 songs (unidentified). 4:29-4:35 — pause. 
4:35-5:23 — 27 Tree songs (“Winds been playing with the trees” — B). B 
beat the basket; B, MT, and two young men remained in close circle. 


Dawn procedures. 5:24 — S smeared corn meal across P’s mandible and the 
spectators put meal on their own mandibles. S handed P the headplumes 
and bullroarer (to beat time during the Dawn songs). 5:25 — 27 Dawn songs. 


31 See Haile, Origin Legend, p. 71. “He (the hero) disobeyed Dark Wind, lightning 
struck him. Dark Wind lived on earth but the others went to heaven, so they came to meet, 
came up and came down, they came together. They put him from his feet up to his waist and 
down from his head, they meet, restored him (body parts brought toward each other)” —B. 

32 “All these songs pertain to the story about snakes. After taking the snakeskin off he 
(the hero) was not speaking (song 1). Sun and Moon worked on him trying to make him 
speak (song 2)”—FM. 
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S beat the basket. 5:30 (during song 4) — TMM served bread and coffes, 
6:04 — 4 songs (for asperging). During song 1 water was placed in a basket 
and P, preceded by a boy sprinkling the water and followed by another boy, 

sunwise around the fireplace four times. P then left the hogan. 6;13 
— at the end of the last song S turned the basket up. 


Conclusion. S collected the rattles. GB undid the drumstick. 6:14-6:18 
—one Blessingway song (“Talking God Earth song” — B). A boy went 
eastward with the drumstick parts and a pollen bag. 6:19-6:27 — one Bless. 
ingway song. Sprayed. 6:23 — the boy returned and gave the pollen bag to 
S. 6:27 — communal pollen prayer while S prayed aloud. 


Number of songs—176. “All were stem songs; don’t think he put in any 
branch songs” (B). “ We could have basket beating every night if we asked 
for it” (B). 


Spectators. 10:53 PM — B, WS, FM, MT, GB, JB, and 19 other males: 
SW, EN (with male infant in cradle), TMM, VM, EL. 5:25 AM — B, MT, 
GB, young man, singing; JB, 6 other males asleep; SW (no other women). 


Post-CerEMONIAL RESTRICTIONS 
P said that S told her “don’t step over arroyo without spitting in it, because 
I ate the pollen ball; don’t kill snake, or break wood, or a root that looks like 
a snake; don’t kick anything; don’t eat intestines, they look like snakes; don’t 
lift anything; don’t eat heart, tail, or head of an animal.” P also said that 


restrictions, e.g. special eating dishes, etc., could last for four or two days: “its 
up to me; I am going to take two days.” 


SANDPAINTINGS 


The two sandpaintings of the type performance were comparatively simple, 
each containing a single major figure with separate guardians rather than an 
encircling one. On Day 1 (Plate 1, B) the painting was of Blue Wind 
(“female” — B) with black and blue snakes crossed over chest, flint armor, no 
skirt, realistic feet, three sprigs of cactus in each hand (“spiny cactus” — B). 
The guardians were black and blue small crooked snakes, a pair above and one 
below the Wind figure, the black snake above and headed north and the blue 
below and headed south in each pair; a black crooked Big Snake headed west at 
the south, a blue one headed east at the north. Twelve sundogs were distributed 
around these figures. The tongues of ali snakes were red. On Day 2 (Plate 
1, C) the painting was the same except for the following: body of Wind figure 
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NAVAHO WINDWAY BUNDLE AND STRIPED WINDWAY SANDPAINTINGS 


A. Contents of Navaho Windway bundle (“bundle X” of Kluckhohn and Wyman, /ntro- 
duction, pp. 23 [footnote 36], 115). Left to right: top row—firedrill, unraveler strings, brush, 
two talking prayersticks, headplume, twelve bundle prayersticks, bullroarer, medicine stopper, 
gourd rattle, buckskin case; bottom row—bird’s skins and feathers for offerings, fourteen small 
medicine bags, three flints, club, abalone shell cup, odorous grass and medicine roots (see Kluck- 
hohn and Wyman for details) . 

B. Striped Windway, armored Blue Wind sandpainting (from a reproduction), Day 1 

C. Striped Windway, Blue Wind sandpainting (from a reproduction), Day 2. 
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unarmored; guardians above and below were blue lightning arrows, the top 
one pointing north in each pair, the top one zigzag and the bottom one straight 
in the pair above, and the reverse in the pair below; eight “sunbeams” (B) in- 
stead of sundogs (white outlining only at ends, not all around as in sundogs). 

These sandpaintings were like Number VIII described in Kluckhohn and 
Wyman;** Number [X was of male Black Wind, used for a male patient (B), 
and Number X included both black and blue Winds, to be used for two 
patients, male and female. B possessed a notebook in which he had made 
sketches with colored crayons of the four paintings (two black and two blue 
Winds) as done by HZ, and another set as done by another singer from near 
Mariana Lake. In the latter the Big Snake guardians were reversed, ie. the 
black one was on the north. In B’s drawings of HZ’s version the Black Wind 
paintings were like those in the Bush Collection described in Kluckhohn and 
Wyman, but the Blue Wind paintings differed from those made by HZ in 
the type performance in that the small crooked snake guardians were headed 
in directions opposite to those of the type performance, and the lightning arrow 
guardians of the second painting were all straight, of paired colors (black and 
blue), and likewise pointing in opposite directions. Moreover, the colors of the 
small snakes at the bottom of the first painting were reversed (blue above black) 
and B fetched his notebook and changed them when this painting was made in 
the type performance. We believe, however, that the latter painting was atypical 
because B’s original arrangement was concordant with that in his other draw- 
ings and with that of the sandpaintings of the Bush Collection. 

B once told us that these are the only sandpaintings for Striped Windway, 
“not a lot like Navaho Windway,” but on Day 2, after the sandpainting was 
made, B said, “They are supposed to make four Big Snakes side by side tomor- 
row; there is one other sandpainting, only three for Striped Windway.” The 
painting was not made, but his description corresponded with that of Number 
XXI in Kluckhohn and Wyman,” in which the Big Snakes did have red 
tongues, a symbol of injury-way subritual (vide infra). We are inclined to 
doubt his contention that these three types are the only ones used in Striped 
Windway because Number XXII in Kluckhohn and Wyman (“Snake’s home”) 
had snakes with red tongues, and might therefore be a Striped Windway paint- 
ing, and DS said he thought that sandpaintings are made of “four kinds of 
Wind people, and sun, and moon.” Perhaps the latter are related to Numbers 
XXIII, XXIV, XXV, or XXVI, described in Kluckhohn and Wyman.* 

33 Introduction, pp. 132, 133. 


34 Op. cit., p. 134. 
35 Idem., p. 135. 
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ANGRY-WAY SUB-RITUAL 


A matter which has not been entirely clear is the relation of the sub-ritual, 
recorded and translated by Father Berard as “angry-way” and by Dr Reichard 
as “red inside,” to injury-way sub-ritual. Wyman and Kluckhohn* and Father 
Berard** were of the opinion that the terms angry-way and injury-way were used 
interchangeably, at least in referring to certain chants, although the former said 
that two informants regarded them as different procedures and Father Berard 
stated that the emphasis is different in the two. In angry-way the anger of the 
supernaturals is emphasized more than the weapon used or the injury inflicted, 
Also it may be preferred when there has been indirect contact with the etiological 
factor, rather than direct contact as in the case of injury-way. Both Father 
Berard and Reichard**® have discussed the fact that the distinguishing feature 
of angry-way is a reversal of the colors red and blue in the rainbow elements 
of the sandpaintings, so that the red is inside toward the figures of the design, 
thus accounting for the appellation “red inside.” Since the red of the rainbows, 
etc., in the sandpaintings of the Striped Windway described above was outside 
as in peaceful-way sub-ritual we may conclude that injury-way and angry-way 
are not synonymous and that holy-way has at least three sub-rituals.*® 


INJURY-WAY SUB-RITUAL—CONCLUSIONS 


The nature and order of the ceremonies in the type performance of Striped 
Windway were the same as in the generalized scheme for a five night holyway 
ceremonial given by Kluckhohn and Wyman,“ except that there was no un- 
raveling, setting out, or mixed decoction, and there were only two sandpainting 
ceremonies (vide supra). B said, however, that some singers do perform un- 
ravelings. Since the sandpainting set-up was so meagre it might not call for 
a special setting out; and mixed decoction is an additional rite provided at extra 





36 Idem., pp. 8-9. 

37 Navaho Chantways and Ceremonials, pp. 648-649; Origin Legend, p. 42. 

38 See Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man, pp. 76, 81. In a forthcoming publication Dr 
Reichard will discuss the ideology of the reversal at some length. 

39 Father Berard has suggested, however, that the reversal of colors may not be an absolute 
criterion (personal communication). He says, “I surmise that the singer is at liberty to drama- 
tize the removal of weapon or anger in parts of the ritual, then ignore these as he concludes the 
ceremonial. In other words, unless the patient himself insists, he is not bound to turn reds in 
or out in sandpeintings.” Dr Reichard, on the other hand, informs us (personal o ommunica- 
tion) that in prayers the term de*zla’ (weapon) occurs “in ceremonies with exorcistic (as against 
‘attraction of good’) emphasis. Therefore it (the sub-ritual) need not be ‘red inside’ but like 
it, is connected with the ‘exorcistic side’.” 

40 Introduction, p. 105. 
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cost according to the desire of the patient or sponsor. The details of the cere- 
monies likewise resembled those described in the same publication. In order to 
discover the acts or procedures which might be distinctive of injury-way sub- 
ritual we have compared the action patterns of Striped Windway with those 
witnessed by us or described in other places*’ for Navaho Windway (peaceful- 
way sub-ritual) and with the prototype of this latter chant given in its origin 
myth (translation by Father Berard). The following differences which we 
believe to be the characteristics of injury-way appeared: red tongues oni the 
snakes of all sandpaintings and the figure painting; the use of the odd number 
five (small sandpaintings for sweat and emetic, mush stirring sticks, flints of 
set-up according to B) ; prominence of flints and the bullroarer (intimidatory **’) ; 
ash blowing; snakes in small sandpaintings moving away from the center of the 
hogan on successive days. 

Other differences which could be general holyway traits rather than signifi- 
cant items peculiar to injury-way were: two rattles, gourd and hide; compara- 
tive simplicity of the sandpaintings; only two sandpainting ceremonies; lay-out 
of headplumes and bullroarer; pollen painting of corn beetle in figure painting 
ceremony. 

According to B the red tongues of the snake sandpaintings are the distinc- 
tive injury-way feature. Red is the “color of danger and protection from dan- 
get”*® and thus especially appropriate for a ritual designed to remove a weapon 
or an injury. “Snake’s tongues red if patient has been bitten by poisonous snake, 
yellow if non-poisonous.”** The coiled snake representing Coiled Mountain 
in the painting which, according to Newcomb and Reichard, was so dangerous 
that its use had been discontinued,*® has a red tongue, so this sandpainting may 
have been used in injury-way sub-ritual. The statements concerning its power 
are consonant with this supposition (“everyone for whom it was used died”: 
“‘Chanters do not know enough to handle its power’”). It may also be sig- 
nificant that it (and also the sandpainting of Plate XII) represents Coiled 
Mountain, which is a prominent locale in the legend of Striped Windway (vide 
supra). 

Reichard has said that Navaho teachers say that blessingway and holyway 


41 Idem., Part II; Bertha P. Dutton, The Navaho Wind Way Ceremonial (El Palacio, 
vol. 48, pp. 73-82, 1941). 

42 See Kluckhohn and Wyman, Introduction, pp. 34-35. 

43 Reichard, Navajo Medicine Man, pp. 76, 81. 

44 Kluckhohn and Wyman, Introduction, p. 133. 

45 Franc J. Newcomb and Gladys A. Reichard, Sandpaintings of the Navaho Shooting 
Chant (New York, 1937, Plate XIII and pp. 13, 78). 
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ceremonials use even numbers and evil-chasing odd numbers, although this 
statement is only partially true.*’ B said, “This sing is called ‘five words’ be. 
cause Striped Wind is the fifth. It’s (Striped) all colors mixed up like a flag, 
That’s why they have five snake sandpaintings in the sweat. Two at the door 
for protection; one of them is striped. Everything goes by fives. The whole 
thing is called ‘five words’.” The addition of Striped Wind to the set of Winds 
of the four directional colors, thus introducing the number five, seems to be 
peculiar to the sub-ritual involved. Dr Reichard (personal communication) 
tells us, moreover, that stripes are frightening, so the appearance of this Wind 
for which the chant is named may be in itself an exorcistic feature. 

Since flints represent lightning, possess intimidatory properties, and serve as 
protection from lightning when placed or held with their points upward, the 
set-up of flints, points upward, is most appropriate for a sub-ritual requiring 
exorcistic or protective features.** 

Although the ash-blowing procedure and extra whirling and application of 
the bullroarer at the beginning of the final night may be merely “its misfortune 
part” of the ceremonial (vide supra), we are inclined to think that the intro- 
duction of this exorcistic act, characteristic of ghost-way ritual, is another mark 
of injury-way. 

The use of four crooked snake small sandpaintings, headed away from the 
fireplace, and moving outwards on the successive days until on the last they 
come to lie outside of the hogan (“snake going away from the patient” — B), 
was mentioned by two informants in discussing Navaho Windway.** They may 
have been describing what they had seen in a Striped Windway, however, for 
the obviously exorcistic symbolism would seem to be especially appropriate for 
injury-way. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the few elements which distinguish the 
action patterns of the injury-way sub-ritual from the peaceful-way sub-ritual of 
Navaho Windway have an essentially exorcistic character.*® Other than this 
emphasis on exorcism, differentiation of the sub-ritual involves only minor, if 
any, modifications of the fundamental idea and action patterns (ie. myth and 
behavior) of Navaho Windway. 


Boston UNiversity Tuscan ScHoo. 
Boston, MassacHuseTTs Map.ewoop, New Jersey 





46 Prayer: The Compulsive Word, p. 20. 

47 See Haile, Origin Legend, pp. 32, 95. 

48 Kluckhohn and Wyman, Introduction, p. 121. 
49 See footnotes 3 and 39. 
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Neoutrnic Station or DzHansas-Kata No. 4, Kizit-Kum Desert: ExcavaTIONns IN Procress. 
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Neouituic Station of DzHanpas-Kata No. 4, Kizit-Kum Desert: FLint anp Bone 
IMPLEMENTS AND PoTTERY. 











NEOLITHIC STATION IN KIZIL-KUM DESERT, 
SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA? 
HENRY FIELD 


—— | 1940 S. P. Toistov, Ethnographical Institute, Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., located a Neolithic station near Dzhanbas-Kala No. 
4, which lies not far from the Aral Sea in the Kizil-Kum Desert, northeast of 
Turt-Kul on the Amu-Darya (Oxus River) in the Uzbek S.S.R. Up to the 
summer of 1945 this was the oldest site in the entire region. The objects exca- 
vated included crude pottery, bone and stone tools. 

The discovery of this Neolithic station in the Kizil-Kum Desert adds yet 
another link to the chain of sites extending from China to Morocco. 

Man in a Neolithic phase of culture lived not only in the greater part of 
the territory lying relatively adjacent to Dzhanbas-Kala, but also in that almost 
continuous line of 9,000 miles of desert from Gobi and Takla Makan of Cen- 
tral Asia, Kizil-Kum and Kara-Kum of Soviet Central Asia, Thar of Baluchis- 
tan, Dasht-i-Lut and Dasht-i-Kavir in Iran, Nefud and Rub ‘al Khali of Arabia 
to the western limits of the Sahara. 

ee oe Sealants iectichlc cites in Sect Connyt Alle wits 


followed with especial interest. 
THoMASVILLE, Gzorcla 





1 These notes and photographs were received from S. P. Tolstov in July 1945 while a guest 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. to attend in Moscow and Leningrad their Jubilee 
Session of the 220th Anniversary of the founding of the Academy by Peter the Great. 
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PROFESSOR WHITE AND “ANTI-EVOLUTIONIST” SCHOOLS 
ROBERT H. LOWIE 


N AN ARTICLE on History, Evolution, and Functionalism: Three types 
of Interpretation of Culture’ Professor White misrepresents both Boas’ 
school and the disciples of Father Schmidt on the subject of evolution. Neither 
is opposed to evolution; both repudiate a vapid evolutionary metaphysics that 
has nothing to do with science. Since the writings of the “Boasians” are gen- 
erally accessible in this country, whereas Father Schmidt’s are much less so, I 
herewith quote a significant passage from one of his major publications: 


In repudiating evolutionism, to be sure, a misunderstanding is to be avoided: 
he who fights and rejects evolutionism does not thereby fight and reject evolution, 
i.e. (inner) development. He merely does not want inner development to be always 
regarded as the most obvious thing to be assumed, so to speak, without positive proof, 
whereas external development due to historical influence is only to be i 
when the impossibility of internal development has been demonstrated. On the con- 
trary, it is to be maintained that both, internal and external development, require 
proofs, but that it is easier to demonstrate the latter, for which reason such proofs 
are aera re sad to be the starting-point. (Bei der Ablehnung des Evolutionis- 

ein Missverstandnis zu vermeiden: wer den Evolutionismus 
bekiimpfe and ablehnt, bekampft and verwirft damit nicht die Evolution, die [innere} 
Entwicklung. Er will nur nicht, dass die innere Entwicklung immer als das Nachst- 
liegende betrachtet und sozusagen ohne positive Beweise angenommen werde, und 
aussere Entwicklung historischer Beeinflussung erst dann in Frage komme, wenn die 
Unmiglichkeit der inneren Entwicklung nachgewiesen sei. Es ist vielmehr deren 
festzuhalten, dass beide, die innere wie de i aussere Entwicklung ihre Beweise fordern, 
dass aber die Beweise fiir die letztere leichter zu fiihren sind, und deshalb methodisch 


von dieser letzteren ausgegangen werden muss.) 


Reverting to this point, the author explains that he combats only the one- 
sided, exaggerated emphasis on evolution. Indeed, acquaintance with Schmidt 
and Koppers’ earlier work suffices to dispel the allegation that they are hostile 
to evolution, whether they use the word or prefer to speak of “development.” 
What meaning does Professor White attach to such phrases as “Der Schritt vom 
niederen zum héheren Jagertum” or “Von der Jagd zur Tierzucht”?? 

1 Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, pp. 221-248, 1945; see page 247. 

2 Wilhelm Schmidt, Handbuch der Methode der kulturhistorischen Ethnologie (Minster, 
Westfalen, 1937), pp. 10f., 132; Wilhelm Schmidt and Wilhelm Koppers, Valker und Kulturen 
(Regensburg, 1924), pp. 396 et seq., 479, 502. 
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Professor White’s polemical technique provides a good test-case concerning 
the merits of that deductive method which he has latterly lauded as the salva- 
tion of science. The rest of us have to read what an author writes in order to 
ascertain his point of view. Dr White is under no such compulsion: he has a 
preéxisting notion of what a Roman Catholic is like, hence is able to deduce to 
his perfect satisfaction what a Roman Catholic scholar must believe about 
evolution or, presumably, about everything else. It is no doubt a fine sample of 
that “creative synthesis” from which Boas was congenitally incapacitated.* 

University oF CALIFORNIA 

Berxevey, CALIFORNIA 





3 Leslie A. White, Kroeber’s “Configurations of Culture Growth” (American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. 48, pp. 78-93, 1946). 





